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DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 




My dear Young Friends, 

ILTHOUGH the ties that once 
bound us together are se- 
vered, although you are in 
one country and I am in an- 
other, and, for the present, a far distant 
one, I cannot but believe that you will 
recall with pleasure the happy evenings 
we have spent, even as I now picture to 
myself the dear domestic circles in which 
I have passed hours not to be forgotten, 
though scenes and circumstances have 
varied with each passing day. Still, while 
I write to you, at a moment when all 
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around me offers a striking contrast to all 
that surrounds you, I can picture to my- 
self the charming boudoir, or the elegant 
drawing room; the delightful sofa on 
which I have been installed, and the fair 
countenances that have looked up to mine 
from the footstool beneath it. 

Will you too, when you read these 
pages, recall the memory of an absent 
friend, and think that one to whom you 
have been too partial listeners, again re- 
peats the narratives you delighted to 
hear? 

You will recognize my sentiments in 
this little book; in the history I relate 
you will see a portraiture of all that is 
generally admired in feminine qualifica- 
tions, all that is generally detrimental to 
female character, and all that is usually 
fatal to woman's peace and happiness. 

The true character and position of 
woman, from the moment of her exile from 
Eden, is to be found briefly but uniformly 
described in the sacred Scriptures. Her 
position is one of retirement and meek- 
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ness ; her true and natural source of hap- 
piness is found in forming that of others. 
Ambition is the deadliest, the strongest 
foe that can enter a female heart 

Vanity, a less frightful, because a more 
common and natural failing, I had almost 
said attribute, of female character, is 
scarcely less dangerous to the safety, 
peace, and happiness of women. Vanity 
also hardens the heart, and renders it 
capable of even feeling pleasure in the 
sufferings of others. Vanity, too, can 
blind the eyes, and cause us to be led 
pleasantly on until we awake as from a 
dream to find ourselves in darkness and 
sorrow. 

In the character, history, and fate of 
poor Anne Boleyn you will, I think, find 
verified all that I have said. None of you 
may ever be exposed to the dangers and 
temptations that so early beset the fair 
" Star of the Court;" but all of you, I 
hope, will experience that woman's true 
happiness consists in shining, like the soft 
planet of night, in a borrowed radiancy, 
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meekly reflecting the rays she receives 
from a higher source, and content to be 
seen and admired by the few who love to 
watch and bless her. 

It is probable, except so far as the sen- 
timents and manner of relating the history 
are concerned, you may not find much 
that is new in my little work. Such a 
work; as far as relates to facts, must of 
course always be a compilation; I have 
collected these facts chiefly from the 
three following sources, Cavendish's 
" Life of Cardinal Wolsey," Miss Benger's 
" Memoirs of Anne Boleyn," and Miss 
Strickland's " Lives of the Queens of 
England." 

You will recognize the writer in the 
things written, and recall past hours 
spent with your sincere and affectionate 
friend, 

8. B. 



Hautes Pyrenees. 
Nov. 1843. 



CHAPTER I. 



My Lords, 
She is a gallant creature; and complete 
In mind and feature. 

HENRY VIII. 
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IISTORY is said to be a record 
of the crimes and sufferings 
of mankind. It is indeed in 
general little more. The peace- 
ful, home-bred affections, the useful, happy 
virtues, whose cultivation and exercise render 
human existence what it was meant to be, 
furnish but few materials for the historian. 
Crime and suffering are more public things, 

B 
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and their details are handed down to pos- 
terity: and when in these annals we find 
the name of woman, whose position and 
character should give her no place in the 
page of history, our feelings revolt from her 
connexion with crime, and our interests and 
sympathies long linger round the tale of her 
sufferings. 

The names of Mary of Scots, of Jane Grey, 
of Anne Boleyn, unlike as they were in cha- 
racter, have united in appealing to the in- 
terests and sympathies of many generations. 
To abstract from the voluminous details of 
History a subject for personal and practical 
instruction, may prove no useless attempt. 
If truth be often stranger than fiction, it is 
undoubtedly of safer and more enduring in- 
fluence, and has this great advantage, that 
it tells its own moral. 

It is easy to hold up a character for ex- 
ample, that is in all respects worthy of imi- 
tation; or to exhibit one for reprobation 
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which entirely deserves condemnation; but 
to present a character for warning, in the 
native materials of which we find much that 
was lovely, noble, generous, and calculated 
to excite admiration, is a far more difficult 
attempt. In our present state, genius, talent 
and beauty, though these were among our 
original attributes, prove too often fatal en- 
dowments to woman. The quiet routine of 
domestic life is her happiest sphere; the 
narrow path of piety and peace that which 
alone she can tread in safety. 

To teach by example rather than by pre- 
cept, is the object of this narrative; and the 
story of her who was said tabe " the Star of 
the Court," may easily enable that object to 
be realized. 

The venerable mansion of Blickling Hall, 
in the county of Norfolk, stands in a noble 
park, planted with long and stately avenues 
of ancient oaks and chestnuts, which have 
survived the changing fortunes of their 
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shorter lived possessors. In comparison of 
much that is termed the lower creation, how 
very insignificant is man if considered only 
in reference to his animal existence. 

More than three centuries ago the giant 
trees that still shadow the bright greensward 
of Blickling Park might have spread the 
broad shade of their leafy arms over the 
young and joyous head of the lovely daugh- 
ter of that house, the fair and fascinating 
Anne Boleyn.* Methinks the moral of her 
story even yet may reach the heart in the 
melancholy murmur of the breeze that sweeps 
those seared leaves around the wanderer's 
path. 

In these our altered times, when a des- 
pot's power is happily unknown to England, 



* Sundry birth-places are given to this renowned lady. 
Miss Benger ascribes the honour to Rochford Hall, in 
Essex ; but as the author of the " Lives of the Queens 
of England " prefers Blickling, we may do so too, as a 
place more familiar to us. 
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neither ambition, giddiness, nor love of dis- 
play are likely to cause young Englishwomen 
to lose their heads : but still how frequently 
do these causes lead, in the higher ranks, to 
domestic grief and misery, an unhappy life, 
an untimely, perhaps unhonoured, death; 
and, in the more lowly, to error, crime, re- 
morse, dishonour. 

The story of Anne Boleyn is fraught with 
interest and instruction to the young, the 
lovely, and aspiring, who may not indeed 
fear to fall into the power of another Henry, 
but may have to encounter, in their passage 
through life, circumstances as liable to make 
shipwreck of their hope here and thfcir hap* 
piness hereafter, as any that beset the bril- 
liant child of Blickling Hall. 

Sir Thomas Boleyn was married to the 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Earl of Surrey : and as her brother married 
the sister of Henry the Seventh's Queen, 
the Boleyn family became thus connected 
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with royalty. The Lady Elizabeth was one 
of the court beauties of that monarch : her 
three children, George, Anne, and Mary, 
were each doomed to attain a melancholy 
celebrity in the page of history. George, 
Viscount Rochford, has not only left his 
name to posterity as being involved in the 
fate of his beloved sister, but in a gentler 
manner as a poet of the period. The life of 
Mary, who was still more lively than Anne, 
was very unfortunate; though her misfor- 
tunes chiefly consisted in being poor: she 
had attracted the attentions of Henry VIII. 
but married to please herself, and was suf- 
fered to live in poverty. 

At an early age these children experienced 
a loss that is seldom to be made up, that of 
their mother : but we shall only trace the 
early history of our heroine, Anne. 

After the death of her mother she spent 
some of her early years at another family 
abode, Hever Castle, in Kent, where, under 
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the care of a French governess and masters, 
her younger years were passed in study, and 
perhaps cheerful and useful pursuits. Her 
neighbours were of a name noted in her 
history, and in that of our literature; Sir 
Henry Wyatt resided at Allington in the 
same county ; and his son Thomas, the cele- 
brated poet, the devoted lover, and, still 
more, the unshaken friend of Anne Boleyn, 
was also the companion of her childhood. 

The fairy age of childhood passed ; and 
when Anne was about fourteen years of age, 
a taste for polite literature, a knowledge of 
poetry, music, French, writing, and other 
accomplishments, might, independent of per- 
sonal charms, have prepared her to shine ih 
an age when such acquirements by young 
ladies were very uncommon. But the des- 
cription given of her by a cotemporary writer 
presents a singularly striking picture of a 
girl calculated to dazzle and delight; and 
therefore in proportionate danger of being 
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dazzled and deceived herself : for true it is 
that "favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain." 

" She was," says this writer, " from her 
childhood of that singular beauty and to- 
wardness, that her parents took all possible 
care of her good education ; therefore besides 
all the usual branches of virtuous instruc- 
tion, they gave her teachers in playing on 
.musical instruments, singing and dancing, . 
insomuch that when she composed her hands 
to play and her voice to sing, it was joined 
with that sweetness of countenance that 
three harmonies concurred; likewise when 
she danced, her rare proportions varied them- 
selves into all the graces that belong either 
to rest or motion. Briefly, it seems that the 
most attractive perfections were eminent in 
her." 

At this period Sir Thomas Boleyn was 
much at court, and Anne's letters were writ- 
ten to him in French : but the retirement of 
her happy life was broken through by an 
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event which filled her young bosom with joy, 
if we may judge from her letter on the occa- 
sion ; because, with the thoughtlessness of 
youth, she looked on the future only through 
the glass of hope, and could little calculate 
on the strange, the brilliant, the terrible 
nature of the path that now opened before 
her. The quietude of Hever Castle was to 
be exchanged for the noisy revelries of the 
court of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas Boleyn 
wrote to inform his young daughter that she 
was to be presented to Queen Katharine, 
that monarch's afterwards injured and heart* 
broken wife. 

Anne Boleyn was at this time probably 
between thirteen and fourteen years of age. 
How little did Quefen Katharine suspect that 
this beautiful child should dash the crown 
from her head, and inflict on her heart the 
keenest pang a wife and mother can know ! 
How little could she herself, when writing 
the following letter, in which some little 
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spark of innate ambition certainly appears, 
imagine to herself the bright, erring, disas- 
trous career on which she should enter! 

Sib, 
I find by your letter that you wish me to 
appear at court, in a manner becoming a 
respectable female; and likewise that the 
Queen will condescend to enter into conver- 
sation with me. At this I rejoice, as I do 
think that conversing with so sensible and 
elegant a Princess will make me even more 
desirous of continuing to speak and write 
good French ; the more as it is by your ear- 
nest advice, which I shall follow to the best 
of my ability. Sir, I intreat you to excuse 
me if this letter is badly written ; I can as- 
sure you the spelling proceeds entirely from 
my own head, while the other letters were 
the work of my hands alone; and Semmonet 
(her governess) tells me she has left the letter 
to be composed by myself. ... I therefore 
pray you not to suffer your superior know- 
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ledge to conquer the inclination which you 
say you have to advance me. As for myself, 
rest assured that I shall not ungratefully 
look upon this fatherly office, resolved as I 
am to lead as holy a life as you please to 
desire of me. Indeed my love for you is 
founded on so firm a basis, that it can never 
be impaired. I put an end to this my lucu- 
bration after having very humbly craved 
your good will and affection. 

Written at Hever, by your very humble 
and oBedient daughter, 

Anna de Boullan. 

The charms of this celebrated lady will be 
noticed more fully hereafter; but the de- 
scription given of her by Miss Benger so well 
corresponds with our ideas of all that is 
attractive in a girl of fourteen* that I quote 
it here. 



* Many writers assert that Anne was at this time only 
seven years of age. 
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" The fascination of Anne appears not to 
have resided in her features, though the 
loveliness of these is almost universally ac- 
knowledged ; but in her eloquent eyes, the 
symmetry of her form, the mingled airiness 
and elegance of her carriage ; above all, in 
those indefinable charms of grace and ex* 
pression which lend interest to every glance, 
and intelligence to every movement. 9 ' 

With this agrees the lines of Wyatt, who 
is thought to allude to her : 

" A face that should content me well, 
Should not be fair — but lovely to behold, 
With gladsome cheer all grief for to expel ; 
With sober looks ; so would I that it should 
Speak without words, such words as none can tell." 




CHAPTER II. 



" The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oil before their blossoms be disclosed; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent/' 




jING Henry the Eighth had, as 
is already well known to all our 
readers, married Katharine of 
Arragon, the youthful widow of 
his brother, young Prince Arthur. Henry 
was betrothed to her when she was eighteen 
and he thirteen years of age. The repug- 
nance to this strange and certainly objection- 
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able marriage appears to have been chiefly 
on her side. Shortly after Henry's accession 
to the throne, in the year 1509, they were 
married, when he was in his eighteenth and 
his bride in her twenty-third year : at which 
period Anne Boleyn could only have been at 
the most about eight years old ; and at the 
time of her presentation at court, when per- 
haps about fourteen, Queen Katharine would 
be twenty-nine and the King twenty-four 
years of age. 

The Princess Mary, King Henry's sister, 
was one of the loveliest creatures ever be- 
held : she was at this time betrothed to the 
old King of France, who was dying of age 
and infirmity. Mary was devotedly attached 
to a young English nobleman, Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk : her story has afforded 
a theme for many romances; but there are 
often darker shades in the conclusion of real 
love stories than are ever brought into the 
romances that are founded upon them ; and 
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the conclusion of the story of Mary and Suf- 
folk would shew this. 

This lovely girl was a make-peace gift from 
the court of England to that of France. The 
war between Henry VIII. and Louis XII. 
of France was concluded by this ill-assorted 
union. The beautiful young Princess was 
included in the treaty of peace, and having 
been married by proxy in England, was 
despatched to the old King by he* loving 
brother, who, having accompanied her to 
Dover, tenderly committed her " to the care 
of God, the fortune of the sea, and the go- 
vernance of the French King, her husband." 

This marriage had a great effect on the 
Subsequent fortunes and possibly on the 
character of the youthful Anne Boleyn. An 
establishment was to be formed for the fair 
and sorrowing bride, and young Anne was 
appointed to be one of her maids of honour: 
the graces of her manner, and her perfect 
acquaintance with the French language, ren- 
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dered her a suitable attendant for the lovely 
Queen of France. 

Thus was Anne Boleyn, at the early age 
of fourteen, launched at once into the world, 
and placed in a situation most perilous to 
youth and beauty. 

After suffering severely from a terrible 
storm, the royal party landed at Boulogne, 
where they were met by a large company of 
the princes, knights, and nobility of France, 
and escorted, with great pomp, towards Ab- 
beville, at which place the King awaited his 
bride. When they approached the town, a 
stately procession was formed. The beau- 
tiful Queen mounted a snow-white palfrey 
with gorgeous trappings and covered in cloth 
of gold : her robes were bright and glitter- 
ing, but her secret heart, which she alone 
could know, was sad. Thirty-six ladies, 
clothed in robes of crimson velvet, and richly 
adorned, mounted also on white palfreys, 
formed her train ; and a fairer sight could 
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not well be seen than the entre of Queen 
Mary and her ladies into the town of Abbe- 
ville. 

One of the ladies thus gorgeously arrayed 
was Anne Boleyn ; and her young, ambitious 
heart must have swelled with triumph and 
hope amid a scene of so much splendour 
and excitement ! 

The nuptials of King Louis and his young 
bride were celebrated; and the very next 
day, to the great astonishment of the English 
party, all Mary's attendants were dismissed, 
and desired to return to England, excepting 
three ladies : Anne Boleyn was one of these , 
three. It would seem strange that such a girl 
should be retained, when the Queen's oldest 
attendants were dismissed ; but it is probable 
that her talents had already rendered her 
serviceable; and her facility in speaking 
French must have been most useful to her 
poor mistress. 

The extreme simplicity and doleful tone of 
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the following letter, written by the mourning 
bride, while surrounded with courtly pomp 
and regal honours, shews how lonely and 
desolate a woman may be when left without 
one kindred heart on which hers may lean, 
in the midst of all that might gratify vanity 
or ambition. It is addressed to Henry VIII. 

" My good Brother, 
" So heartily as I can I recommend me to 
your Grace, admiring much that I have 
never heard from you since my departure, so 
often as I have sent and written to you : and 
now I am left heartless, alone in effect; for 
on the morn next after my marriage my 
chamberlain with other gentlemen were dis- 
charged : in like manner my mother Guilde- 
ford " (that is, her nurse, Lady Guildeford, 
or rather, as we should now say, her go- 
verness), " with other my women and maid- 
servants, except such as never had experience 
or knowledge how to advise or counsel me in 
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any time of need; which time it is to be 
feared is approaching more shortly than your 
Grace thought at the time of my departing.* 
.... I humbly request you to cause my 
said mother Guildeford to repair here once 
again, for else if any chance hap other than 
well, I shall not know where nor of whom to 
ask any good counsel, to your pleasure, "nor 

yet to mine own advantage I am 

well assured that when ye know the truth 
of everything as my mother Guildeford can 
shew ye, ye would full little have thought I 
should be thus treated. 

" Would to God my Lord of York had come 
with me in the room of my Lord of Norfolk ; 
for then I am sure I should have been left 
much more at my heart's ease than I am 
now ; and thus I bid your Grace farewell, 



* This "alludes to her widowhood, which, from King 
Louis's state of health, could not be considered as far 
distant, and implies that Anne Boleyn would be of little 
use at such a period. 
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and more heart's ease than I have now. The 
29th day of October. These go to my mo- 
ther Guildeford, of your loving sister, 

Mary, Queen." 

Shortly after this letter was written, the 
Duke of AngoulSme, afterwards the famous 
Francis I. of France, issued a challenge to 
the knights of England to " tilt and tour- 
ney." Sir Charles Brandon, Mary's hopeless 
lover, wished much to attend this chivalrous 
and splendid scene; but the cost of steed 
and armour was then excessive, and he was 
too poor to furnish himself with them. King 
Henry, little suspecting the cruel trial he 
exposed his lovely sister to, furnished his 
handsome and gallant favourite with these 
splendid necessaries, and the Duke of Suf- 
folk (for to that rank he had raised him) 
repaired to France just in time to see the 
gallant Duke of AngoulSme hold over the 
young Queen's head, " at her coronation, 
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the heavy Gothic crown, which might have 
otherwise crushed her beautiful tresses.' 9 

On the following day he saw her who had 
been the object of his humble suit, and whose 
heart he perhaps knew might have been his, 
carried like an idol in a chair of state, draped 
with cloth of gold, which was not suffered 
to conceal her lovely person from the public 
gaze. " On her head she wore a coronet 
of pearls, her neck and bosom blazed with 
jewels." * 

The tournament was given in her honour; 
and the knights were to contend for her 
pre-eminence in beauty. While her aged 
and sickly husband lay reclined on a couch, 
and with difficulty endured the fatigue of 
the honours showered on his youthful spouse, 
Charles Brandon won all the heroic honours 
of the day, and was the universal conqueror. 
What a trial it must have been for poor 

* Miss Benger. 
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Mary when he claimed, as was customary, 
the victor's honours from her hand! She 
but once betrayed her emotions, and that 
was with true womanly feeling, when her 
hero was in mortal danger from the encoun- 
ter of some strange colossal champion ; then 
her fears for him overcame her, and her 
emotion was visible. 

Suffolk triumphed, but he was only allowed 
to bid farewell to Mary and hasten back to 
England. 

How truly miserable must be the state of 
the woman whom the death of her husband 
can be said to set free ! Such however was 
the case with the royal bride of France: 
forced into a political marriage with a hus- 
band more than old enough to be her grand- 
father, she could have known no happiness 
on a throne while her heart and affections 
were in the land she had left. 

On New-year's day, about two months 
after his wedding festivities, old King Louis 
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died, and Mary's brother King Henry, un- 
conscious of the pleasure he conferred on 
her and his messenger, despatched his gal- 
lant and courtly favorite Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, to the assistance and pro- 
tection of the young widow. We cannot 
wonder that before she returned to the con- 
trol of her fond yet tyrannical brother, the 
widowed Queen should consent to place her- 
self for life under the protection which King 
Henry only meant to be temporary: she was 
privately married to Suffolk in Paris, and 
returned to England after an absence of five 
months, a happier bride than she had left it 
Perhaps, as we said before, were the end of 
every love story written, might dark shades 
appear on the page which the novelist closes 
in all the glow of rapturous felicity. 

Her brother Henry VIII. was extremely 
enraged at the presumption of Suffolk, who 
might have purchased' his royal bride at the 
cost of his head, if Queen Katharine had 
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not called in the aid of the all-powerful min- 
ister, Cardinal Wolsey, to join with her in 
interceding for his offence. Henry, in con* 
sequence, forgave it, and the young couple 
were received at Greenwich Palace, where 
their marriage was publicly solemnized. 

An old historian gives a quaint and pic- 
turesque account of the celebration of May* 
day, which soon after followed. 

The King, with Queen Katharine and the 
fair Queen Mary rode forth to Shooter's Hill, 
where they were met by two hundred of the 
King's Yeomen all habited in green, like 
Robin Hood and his merry men. Robin 
himself demanded permission to shew his 
archery, and this being granted, he whistled, 
and all his men discharged their arrows. 
Then he frankly invited the royal party to 
enter the good greenwood, and see how out- 
laws lived : the horns blew, on consent being 
given, until they came to an arbour made 
of boughs of hawthorn, spring flowers, and 
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bright moss, the paths strewed with flowers 
and sweet herbs, which the King and Queen 
much praised. Then, said Robin Hood, 
" Sir, outlaws 9 breakfast is venison, and there- 
fore you must be content with such fare as 
we use." 

Then the King and court sat down and 
were served with venison and wine to their 
great contentation. On their return they 
were met by two Ladies and a chariot drawn 
by five horses, on each of which rode a lady 
representing some peculiar quality or attri- 
bute of the spring: and in the car appeared 
Flora and May, who saluted the King with 
goodly songs, and so brought him to Green- 
wich in the sight of the people, to their great 
joy and solace. 

How altered is England since the olden 
time when Kings and Queens " rode a May- 
ing/ 1 to the "joy and solace" of their sub- 
jects, and Chroniclers minutely recorded the 
same for the benefit of posterity ! 
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But Anne, our young heroine, did not ac- 
company her royal Lady on her happier 
though less brilliant return: she remained 
in France ; and now we are to find the young 
English maiden attached to the brilliant and 
gallant court of the renowned Francis L 

Queen Claude, whose Maid of Honour 
Anne now became, was a lady of strict de- 
corum and amiable character. Her court 
was regulated in a manner not very common 
in that age; and her young ladies were 
placed under restraints not very far removed 
from those of a convent: they attended her 
daily to Mass, and always appeared with her 
in public. She carefully instructed them, 
or incited them to useful pursuits and de- 
votional exercises ; and endeavoured to instil 
into their minds virtuous and moral prin- 
ciples. As was customary at the period, she 
overlooked their works of embroidery or 
spinning, and was in fact like the lady abbess 
of her establishment, into which, so far as 
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the maidens were concerned, gentlemen were 
forbidden to intrude. 

In Anne extreme levity of disposition was 
joined to a great love of display; her talents 
were considerable, and her powers of pleasing 
great; she wished to shine in public, and 
to be distinguished in all things; and the 
grave Queen Claude probably found the girl 
of whom the following description has been 
given by a writer of that time, himself a 
courtier, but little suited to her sober court. 

" She possessed/' said the Viscount Cha- 
teaubriant, " a great talent for poetry ; and 
when she sang, like a second Orpheus, she 
would have made bears and wolves attentive. 
She likewise danced the English dances, 
leaping and jumping with infinite grace and 
agility. Moreover she invented many new 
figures and steps, which are known by her 
name, or by those of the gallant partners 
with whom she danced them. She was well 
skilled in all games fashionable at courts. 
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Besides singing like a syren, accompanying 
herself on. the lute, she harped better than 
King David, and handled cleverly both flute 
and rebec. 

" She dressed with marvellous taste ; and 
devised new modes, which were followed by 
the fairest ladies of the French court; but 
none wore them with her gracefulness, in 
which she rivalled Venus." 

Anne's love of dress, perhaps, arose from 
her desire to be always the most distin- 
guished and prominent in every scene. 

At the court of Francis I. she wore a cape 
of blue velvet, trimmed with points, to each 
end of which was hung a bell of gold : a vest 
of the same coloured velvet, was starred with 
silver, and her surcoat, or outer dress, was of 
watered silk, lined with the costly fur> called 
miniver, with large hanging sleeves that con- 
cealed her hands, on account of some little 
deformity of one of her fingers. On her feet, 
which were very small, she wore blue velvet 
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slippers, adorned in front with a diamond 
star. Her rich black hair fell down in ring- 
lets, and the top of her head was covered 
by a sort of golden net Anne was tall and 
slender; her sparkling black eyes beamed 
with vivacity and genius ; and who that be- 
held her dancing and singing in the gay and 
polished court of the chivalrous Francis I« 
could anticipate her subsequent course, her 
tragic end ? 

The lively Anne probably found the res- 
trictions of Queen Claude too grave for her ; 
or else the charms of the society which the 
talented and fascinating Duchess of Alen§on 
drew around her offered to her cultivated 
mind superior attractions, for she entered the 
household of that noble and celebrated lady, 
the sister of the French King, whom he was 
accustomed to call his " Marguerite des 
Marguerites/' 

Few characters have been more oppositely 
represented than that of this accomplished 
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and talented Princess. The reason is, that 
she has been described by opposing parties : 
she was a warm friend to the Reformation, 
and is said to have concealed some of the 
persecuted reformers in her castle of Pau. 
That she was undoubtedly a pious woman, her 
hymns and poems prove ; her early writings 
have been censured as immoral, but the rea- 
son probably was that the subject she chose, 
chiefly the ill lives of the monks and clergy, 
naturally led to topics unsuited to a female 
pen. In her early days, the French historian 
Brantome asserts that she used when travel- 
ling with the court in her litter, to write 
these stories, while his grandmother, who 
was her Lady in waiting, held her inkstand. 
A curious but not very disagreeable style of 
authorship. 

Marguerite d'Angoulgme, who after the 
death of her first husband the Duke d' Alen- 
§on, became Queen of Navarre, and was 
grandmother to the u Bon Roi" Henry IV. 
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appears to have been the first person who 
introduced the religious novel, lately so fash- 
ionable in England; and the history of her 
writings is interesting. 

Although in her later years, her love, or 
fear, of her brother! Francis I., caused a 
greater conformity to the established religion 
of France, it is almost certain that from her 
Anne Boleyn imbibed a love for Protest- 
antism, and she afterwards imitated, among 
the English Reformers, the example that the 
admired Marguerite had shewn her in the 
case of those of France and Switzerland. 
Thus says an old writer* — " Not yet weary 
of France, she (Anne Boleyn) went to live 
with Marguerite, Duchess of Alengon, a 
lady much commended for her favour to- 
wards good letters, and never enough for the 
Protestant religion, then in infancy ; from 
her, if I am not deceived, she first learned 

* Sir Roger Twysden. 
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the grounds of the Protestant religion, so 
that England may seem to owe some of her 
happiness to that lady/' (that is, to the 
Duchess.) 









CHAPTER III. 



Sweet Surrey swept Parnassus springs, 
And Wyatt wrote of wondrous things ; 
And Rochford climbed the stately throne 
Which Muses hold on Helicon. 




IT the age of twenty, after a re- 
sidence in the most brilliant 
Courts of Europe, where the 
arts, literature, and science, as 
well as gaiety and pleasure, were patronised, 
Anne was brought to England by her father, 
appointed Maid of Honour to Queen Katha- 
rine, the wife of Henry VIII. and took her 
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post in the English court, of which, it is said, 
she soon became the " star." 

Anne Boleyn was in every respect unlike 
Queen Katharine, who was highly respected 
as a most exemplary lady. She was remark- 
able for self-denial; a virtue her fair rival 
seldom thought of practising. She was strict 
and even severe in her religious duties. 

She rose in the night to prayer, as is the 
practice in convents; she wore beneath her 
royal robes the habit of that order of St. 
Francis, of which the members may be 
married persons, living in the world, and 
only bound to perform charitable and pious 
works. 

She rose at five o'clock in the morning, 
and dressed for the day; in no respect did 
she differ more from the vain Anne Boleyn, 
than in her disregard to personal adornment; 
the time which she was obliged to spend 
in that way she used to lament as utterly 
wasted. 
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Katharine was celebrated for her needle- 
work ; she did not love the boisterous sports 
and cruel sights in which ladies of her time 
mingled ; she took no delight in seeing ani- 
mals tear each other to pieces ; and .though 
Anne, even before her marriage, could attend 
King Henry to the chase, attired in a hunt- 
ing garb, armed with a bow and arrows, the 
royal matron always pleaded that it was not 
so done in her country, and, not being Eng- 
lish, she must be allowed to dispense with 
these English customs. Henry, who de- 
lighted in violent excitements, was not pleased 
with the quiet tastes of his Queen ; but in 
other respects she endeavoured to meet his 
tastes ; and, being fond of piety and intellec- 
tual conversation, she might have afforded 
her husband more rational enjoyment at the 
private suppers, where the famous Sir Tho- 
mas More was a favourite guest, than at the 
games of tric-trac, gleek, cards, and dice, 
for which the court of that monarch was 
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notorious, and in which, to please him, she 
took her part. 

The Ladies of Queen Katharine's court, 
one of whom Anne Boleyn had become, lived 
together much after the style of a modern 
regimental mess. When we read a description 
of the elegant and brilliant Anne, it is rather 
difficult to imagine her sitting down to 
breakfast on a chine of beef, a manchet, a 
loaf, and a gallon of ale* But such was the 
allowance or rations, served out for the break- 
fast of six maids of honour in the sixteenth 
century, who were allowed also, for per- 
sonal attendants, a waiting woman and a 
spaniel ! 

Of course the dinner, of which likewise 
they partook together, was proportionately 
substantial. 

It is one of the misfortunes and errors of 
genius to be discontented in what is fami- 
liarly termed home-spun society. Amidst the 
peedle-work labourers of Queen Katharine 
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the brilliant Maid of Honour might expe- 
rience somewhat of this ennui. 

At this time was established there her early 
acquaintance, and still constant admirer, 
young Wyatt, now Sir Thomas Wyatt, a 
much admired poet, courtier, and statesman. 
His grandson wrote a short and interesting 
memoir of poor Anne. " There was," he 
says, " at this time presented to the eye of 
the court, the rare and admirable beauty of 
the fresh and young Lady Anne Boleyn, to 
be attending on the Queen. In this noble 
imp* the graces of nature adorned by gracious 
education seemed even at the first (i. e. in 
childhood) to have promised bliss unto her 
in after times. She was taken at that time 
to have a beauty not so whitely (that is fair) 
as clear and fresh above all we may esteem, 



* The term is a curious one; but used in the earlier 
ages to signify a child or young person, as " Here lieth 
the noble Imp Robert Dudley " on Earl Warwick's tomb 
in the Lady's Chapel at Warwick. 
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which appeared much more excellent by her 
favour, passing sweet and cheerful, and was 
enhanced by her noble presence (or carriage) 
of shape and fashion, representing both mild- 
ness and majesty more than can be ex- 
pressed." 

Even her very defects this truly poetical 
admirer regards as a means of displaying her 
perfections. It has been already said that one 
of her fingers was rather deformed. " But," 
says Wyatt, " that which in others might be 
a defect was to her an occasion of additional 
grace, by the skilful manner in which she 
concealed it." 

How often is it that fashion renders a de- 
fect a beauty, and even the deformities of 
humanity, if gilded over by its tinsel glare, 
are eagerly imitated by its slaves:— Anne 
Boleyn's throat, though small and beautiful, 
was marked by a large mole, the size of a 
strawberry; to conceal this, she wore a rich 
band like a collar, which though generally by 
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no means a becoming article of female cos- 
tume, was imitated when she became the 
" star" of the English court by all the maids 
of honour. 

Anne was now in the court of the gross 
and tyrannical Henry the Eighth, her lovely 
sister, Mary, had been there before her, and 
had attracted the admiration and attentions 
of the vicious and inconstant monarch. 
Court scandal had been busy, and her cha- 
racter still suffers reproach : but she married 
a simple gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
William Carey, from affection, not ambition, 
and lived in poverty, which might not have 
been the case if she had descended to impro- 
per means of gaining the royal patronage. 
Mary, Anne, and George Boleyn were now 
re-united at the Court of England ; and with 
them was their accomplished cousin Lord 
Surrey, whose verses are well known, and 
their early friend Wyatt : it might have been 
well for poor Anne had she married the Poet ; 
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but another admirer came in the way,- whom 
ambition, independent of better feelings, would 
lead her to prefer. This was Lord Percy, the 
eldest son and heir of the Earl of Northum- 
berland. Anne won his affections, and soon 
gave him hers : she was, it is believed, really 
and deeply attached to him, so that a person 
who bad means of judging, said afterwards, 
that she would rather have been " Percy's 
Countess than Henry's Queen." Percy had 
been by his father engaged in marriage from 
an early age to another lady, for whom he 
had no regard : but in this engagement the 
heart and will had no share ; and Lord Percy 
and Anne plighted their troth to each other; 
a solemn act in those days, much more im- 
portant than it is now considered, and one 
only exceeded by what in the Roman Catho* 
lie Church is termed the ' Sacrament of mar- 
riage/ 

The great object of Anne Boleyn was to 
advance herself by marriage, and on this fatal 
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fock she finally struck. Percy, however, was 
proud of his engagement, for he had won the 
lady most admired at Court, 

" The glass in which all youths did set themselves." 

He forgot his own engagement, and poor 
Anne did not sufficiently appreciate her own 
peculiar situation. 

The king admired her appearance; and, 
still more, was charmed with her manners and 
conversation. " Beauty and sprightliness, ,, 
it is said, " sat on her lips, in readiness of 
repartee she was unsurpassed/ 9 King Henry, 
rough and burly as we depict to ourselves the 
tyrant monarch, was able to relish and ap- 
preciate such talents; the description given 
of him about the era of " the field of the 
cloth of gold," which was not very long be- 
fore this time, shews him in a fairef light 
than that which English animosity usually 
views him in; when indulgence of his passions 
had changed even his appearance, he is des* 
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cribed as being " as handsome as nature could 
form him, handsomer by far than the King 
of France: exceedingly fair and well-propor- 
tioned : an excellent musician and composer, 
an admirable horseman and wrestler: pos- 
sessed of a good knowledge of the French, 
Latin, and Spanish languages, and very de- 
vout, hearing mass on days he goes to the 
chase three times, but on other days as often 
as five times, and having service in the 
Queen's chamber every day at Vespers and 
Complin ; being very fond of the chase and 
always tiring eight or ten horses. Affable 
and benign/' says this foreigner, " he offends 
no one, and wishes every one to be content 
with their condition/' 

All the old English festivals were cele- 
brated at the court of Henry, and much en- 
joyed by him. 

On May-day, that day associated with all 
our ideas of " merrie England" in times gone 
past, the lively monarch rose with the dawn, 
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and with his gallant courtiers, attired in 
white and silver, rode forth to the woods, .and 
carried back, to grace his palace, the haw* 
thorn bough, which was the symbol of that 
pleasant, now neglected day. 

Were we called upon to exhibit to youth 
the consequences of indulged passions, we 
might place in contrast Henry VIII. in his 
younger years, and Henry VIII. in his de- 
clining days. u The path of the just," says 
the Scripture, " is as a shining light, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day ;" but, 
" there is a way that seemeth good unto 
men, yet is the end thereof the ways of 
death." 

This monarch, who desired the great bles- 
sing of universal contentment, did not study 
to enjoy it himself. Married, with his own 
free will, to an amiable and excellent woman, 
whose scruples as to the religious propriety 
of the union had been religiously overcome, 
he sought for greater enjoyment in other so- 
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ciety ; and he imagined a younger and fairer 
face, and more agreeable manners, were the 
means of affording it It was soon perceived 
that the King admired Anne Boleyn. Mis- 
chief-makers are always to be found in courts 
or in villages, to disturb the humble home or 
the regal abode. The engagement between 
Lord Percy and the favourite maid of honour 
was soon whispered to the jealous ear of the 
monarch, who had even then taken such 
pleasure in her society, and been so charmed 
with her talents and beauty, that he could 
not bear the idea of losing her by means of 
this marriage. 

Percy was a protege of the famous Car- 
dinal Wolsey, of whom we shall soon have 
occasion to speak more. The King, therefore, 
sent for Wolsey, and having expressed the 
greatest anger at Percy's conduct, charged 
him to see this engagement dissolved. The 
Cardinal returned to his abode at Westmin- 
ster, and sending for Lord Percy, rudely up* 
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braided him in the presence of his servants 
with folly and incaution in " contracting 
himself with a foolish girl in court," as he 
termed Anne Boleyn. Percy humbly replied 
that he knew not the King's pleasure, and 
believed himself at liberty to choose a con- 
venient wife as his fancy should please him ; 
and concluded by saying, " Therefore, I 
most humbly beseech your Grace's favour 
therein, and also to entreat the King's Ma- 
jesty on my behalf in this matter, which I 
cannot forsake." 

To this the haughty Prelate, turning to 
the by-standers who were witnesses to this 
young lord's humiliation, replied, " So, sirs I 
ye may see what wisdom is in this wilful 
boy's head, I thought thou wouldst have 
relented, and put thyself and thy voluptuous 
act wholly to the King's will and pleasure." 

" Sir/' said Lord Percy, " so I would ; 
but in this matter I have gone so far, I know 
not how to discharge myself and my con- 
science." 
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"Why," said the Cardinal, "thinkest 
thou that the King and I know not what we 
have to do in as weighty a matter as this ?" 

" Forsooth, my lord/' said Percy, who had 
little strength of mind, " I will submit myself 
to the King and your Grace in this matter, 
my conscience being discharged of a weighty 
burden thereof/' But though he thus yielded, 
his best affections were crushed, and he burst 
into tears. 

" Well, then," said Wolsey, " I will send 
for your father out of the north, and in the 
mean season I charge thee that thou resort 
no more unto her company, as thou wilt 
abide the King's indignation." 

Wolsey accordingly sent for the Earl of 
Northumberland, who having repaired to 
his house, had a long discourse with him, 
and afterwards sent for his son into the gal- 
lery, where he sat on the bench used by the 
serving-men, while the mortified youth stood 
before him unbonnetted, to hear a long re- 
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proachful lecture in the presence of the proud 
Cardinal's servants, who were called on to 
mark what was said, and not to fail in re- 
minding the young Lord of his faults : and 
then the father desiring him to go his ways 
to his Lord and Master (Wolsey), and serve 
him diligently, went away, and an end was 
soon put to the engagement of Percy and 
Anne Boleyn. 

Lord Eercy had very little decision of 
character, a needful qualification for men, 
although generally connected with want of 
amiableness in woman. He was frightened 
into an agreement to give up Anne, and to 
marry the lady to whom he had been, without 
his consent, contracted in childhood. But 
this circumstance made Anne Boleyn the 
implacable enemy of Cardinal Wolsey : and 
Percy neither forgot the wrong he had suf- 
fered from him, nor the attachment he had 
felt to her. 

Percy was obliged to complete the mar- 
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riage immediately which his father had made 
for him, with the Earl of Shrewsbury's 
daughter; though, had it been delayed a 
little, he would have been freed by his 
father's death. Little ceremony, and pro- 
bably as little time, was used in patching up 
these unhappy nuptials. As might be ex- 
pected, they were most unfortunate. Henry, 
the unthrifty Earl of Northumberland, died at 
Hackney, in the prime of life, about ten years 
after he had consented to this marriage. Of 
this term but a very small portion was spent 
in the company of his lady. He lived long 
enough, however, to witness not only the 
destruction of his own happiness, but the 

sad termination of Anne Boleyn's life 

" His widow sequestered herself from the 
world at Wormhill, oa the banks of the 
Derbyshire Wye, amidst some of the sub- 
limest scenery of the Peak."* 

* Note to Cavendish's Life of Wolsey. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Prepare her ears, to hear a lover's tale, 
Put in her tender heart uY aspiring flame, 
Of golden sovereignty. 



SHAKSPEARE. 




|NNE was deeply grieved at the 
loss of her lover, as well as at 
losing the agreeable prospect 
of being one day Countess of 
Northumberland. Not being aware of the 
King's sentiments towards her, she attributed 
her misfortunes entirely to Cardinal Wolsey, 
whose pride, arrogance, and power had then 

£ 
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reached an unexampled height. However, 
to her further mortification, and perhaps 
surprise, she received orders to retire from 
court, and withdraw from the Queen's ser- 
vice to her father's abode. To quit the circle 
of which she was the admiration and the 
envy, and retire with a wounded and dis- 
appointed heart to the solitude of Hever 
Castle, must have been very bitter to a girl 
who was now probably unable to find hap- 
piness in the repose of domestic life. Happy 
is the woman whose desires, hopes, and af- 
fections never roam beyond it, except to 
extend themselves to heaven ! 

To all the finer and better feelings of female 
nature nothing can be more destructive than 
a thirst for general admiration, which in- 
creases by being gratified; and when that 
gratification is withdrawn, preys, like a fe- 
verish and fretting disease, upon the once 
light, but now disappointed and weary heart 

We can easily picture to ourselves the 
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brilliant being, whose levities were conspi- 
cuous even at the court of France, amid 
the lonely stateliness of her girlhood's home, 
pondering over scenes and times that had 
passed, without leaving a balm for memory 
to extract in present sorrow: blighted hopes, 
baffled ambition, and disappointed love, form 
some of the bitterest ingredients of the cup 
which the young, the lovely, and admired 
too often mingle fbr themselves. 

Miss Benger, speaking of Hever Castle, 
says, " In its moated walls, its Gothic tur- 
rets, and military drawbridge might be traced 
the same stern features of feudal rudeness 
and magnificence which frowned in the ma- 
jestic towers of Wressel Castle, that ancient 
seat of the Percys, of which Anne had lately 
hoped to become the mistress. 

" The entrance to Hever Castle was by a 
gateway, flanked with round towers, and 
protected by a portcullis; but hospitality 
reigned within the mansion of which the ap- 
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proach was so uninviting. The lofty hall 
recalled the image of baronial festivity, and 
on the windows of the long, winding gallery 
Anne Boleyn might trace a series of heraldic 
honours sufficient to challenge an alliance 

with the house of Percy The wain- 

scotted apartment which she occupied, with 
plain oaken panels, is still in existence : the 
long galfery she so often traversed with im- 
patience seems still to echo her steps: and 
after the vicissitudes of three centuries, the 
impression of her youth, her beauty and sin- 
gular destiny, is still fresh and vivid to the 
imagination. 

" In reverting to the tragical history of 
the passions, we cease to measure the dis- 
tance that separates us from a departed age, 
and while each surrounding object bears an 
antiquated aspect, the records of suffering 
and feeling are not obsolete ; the image of 
one whose heart has long ceased to throb 
with human emotion, still speaks to our 
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sympathies, and appeals to our pity or our 
justice/' 

The youthful reader who has ever medi- 
tated in some old decaying chamber where 
once the lovely or the unfortunate have te- 
nanted, can understand and feel the beauty 
and truth of the foregoing passage. 

The repose of Hever Castle was suddenly 
broken by an unexpected visitor, who was 
no less a person than King Henry himself. 
If Anne suspected that she was the object 
of this royal visit, she certainly acted with 
much propriety ; she retired to her chamber 
as soon as she heard of it, and never left it 
until the Suing had quitted the Castle. It is 
however very probable that she did not un- 
derstand this object fully, and that her lofty 
temper and the deep resentment she felt at 
the manner in which Lord Percy and herself 
had been treated, led her to shrink with in- 
dignation from the monarch who had acted 
so tyrannical a part. 
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Henry, judging from this conduct that the 
young lady was more offended than he had 
expected to find her, wished to overcome her 
resentment by shewing favour to her family. 
He made her father Viscount Rochford, and, 
by way of drawing him and his family to 
Court, also made him Treasurer of his House- 
hold. Anne, however, would not go to Court 
with her father and step-mother, though great 
affection subsisted between them; she was 
too proud, and indeed in this respect pro- 
perly so, to return to the sphere from whence 
she had been injuriously dismissed. 

The licentious King, however, had made 
up his mind to prefer her to his own wedded 
Queen, and Anne soon received from him 
the declaration of his unlawful attachment. 
The absolute power and tyrannical disposi- 
tion of such a suitor might well fill her with 
dismay, and even with apprehensions for her 
life, if she rejected what it would be sin and 
shame favourably to receive. 
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Anne fell on her knees, but her answer 
shewed she was not merely the light-minded 
girl which she might, in the estimation of 
the French courtiers, hare appeared to be. 

" I think," she* said, " most noble and 
worthy King, your Majesty speaks these 
words in mirth, to prove me without intent 
of degrading your princely self. Therefore, 
to ease you of the labour of asking any such 
question hereafter, I most earnestly beseech 
your Highness to desist, and take this my 
answer, which I speak from the depth of my 
soul, in good part. Most noble King, I will 
rather lose life than virtue, which will be the 
greatest part of the dower I shall ever bring 
to a husband." 

Even after this answer the King told 
her that he hoped she might change her 
mind. 

" I understand not, most mighty King," 
replied Anne, " how you can have such hope. 
Your wife I cannot be, both on account of 
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my own unworthiness, and because you have 
a Queen already/' 

How subtle is the process of temptation ! 
Anne resisted the thought of ignominy and 
of sin, but did not think at first of lifting 
her eyes to the throne already occupied by a 
blameless wife. Those who are prejudiced 
against poor Anne Boleyn, and there are 
many who have been, as she was considered 
to favour the Reformation, will not see any 
good in her. But it is well and wise to view 
human nature, in every station, as it is in 
itself— fallen, weak, possessed of the same 
passions, liable to the same temptations, acted 
on by the same circumstances. 

For four long years Anne resisted the soli- 
citations and entreaties of King Henry to 
come to the Court. During a part of this 
time, Bishop Burnet thinks, she returned to 
France. While absent from Court, Henry 
addressed to her the most anxious and pas- 
sionate letters, which are still kept at the 
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Vatican, having been stolen and sent to his 
Holiness the Pope. Copies of them have, 
however, been published. Had these four 
years of retirement from the English Court 
been spent usefully by poor Anne, how dif- 
ferent might have been the character of the 
rest of her short life ! But at their close she 
returned thither, and once more entered the 
service of Queen Katharine. 




CHAPTER V. 



Verily, 
I swear, 'tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

SPEECH OF ANNE BULLEN, 
SHAK8PEAEE, HENRY VIII. 



|HE wise man hath said, " he 
that trusteth in his own heart 
is a fool:" and daily experi- 
ence corroborates the saying: 
our hearts deceive ourselves. How often do 
we give ourselves credit for that which we 
possess not — good motives, strength of prin- 
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ciple, firmness of purpose : alas ! these melt 
away like the early dew that the rising sun 
exhales, unless a power that is not in our- 
selves or of ourselves, strengthens our weak- 
ness, and sustains our strength. 

Anne Boleyn returned to the court of 
England in the year 1527 ; and in the same 
year, the news of King Henry's intended di- 
vorce from his excellent wife Queen Katha- 
rine became pretty generally known. That 
poor lady's life seemed doomed to be one of 
little content and enjoyment. Left a widow 
and a stranger, at the age of eighteen, in a 
foreign land, and married, contrary to her 
own wishes, to the brother of her deceased 
% husband, she saw herself, at a mature age, 
supplanted by a proud and fascinating rival ; 
and daily felt more deeply that she no longer 
possessed her husband's affections. Queen 
Katharine's health and spirits had for some 
time been declining : she led a private life ; 
and before Anne Boleyn had come to court, 
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though unconscious of her rival, she was sen- 
sible that her influence with the King, and 
her place in his affections, were lost. Ka- 
tharine of Arragon, although generally re- 
puted a more decided Roman Catholic than 
Anne Boleyn, was known to study the Holy 
Scriptures. The learned Erasmus said to King 
Henry, " Your noble wife spends that time 
in reading the sacred volume which other 
Princesses devote to cards and dice:" and 
where can a sorrowful heart find greater 
comfort than in the holy word of God, when, 
in meekness and in faith, it is enabled to 
commit its cause unto Him who judgeth 
righteously. 

Anne by degrees permitted, and at length 
encouraged, and gloried in, King Henry's 
attentions ; she saw her way open to a crown, 
and all the ambition of her heart arose and 
stifled every better feeling: it was the idea 
of. his getting a divorce from the Queen on 
the plea of her being his sister in law, that 



j 
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first tempted the ambitious beauty; and the 
prospect of reaching a throne finally har- 
dened her heart against every tender and 
repentant movement towards her royal and 
unhappy mistress. 

The tone and address of Henry's letters to 
her,, shew how altered her manner towards 
him had become. Some of these commence 
with, " My own sweet heart," others with 
simple " Darling:" all breathe the most ar- 
dent affection and extreme solicitude. 

The poor Queen could not long remain 
unconscious of her rival. It is related that 
once, while she was playing at cards with 
the fair favourite, she said, with allusion to 
the game, but in a way Anne's guilty con- 
science readily interpreted : " My Lady Anne, 
you have the good fortune ever to stop at a 
King : but you are like others,; you will have 
all or none/' This was indeed what Anne 
aimed at, she would be the King's wife, or 
she would have nothing to say to him. His 
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desire to wed Anne Boleyn made King Henry 
begin to reflect on the unlawfulness of a mar- 
riage with his brother's wife ; so our famous 
poet Shakespeare makes him say to Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

" But conscience, conscience ! — 

Oh ! 'tis a tender place, and I must leave her." 

It was to his Confessor that he first named 
his conscientious doubts; then to Wolsey; 
who encouraged the notion of a divorce ; little 
suspecting that, in doing so, he was opening 
the road to the promotion of his fair enemy 
Anne Boleyn. He promoted the project of 
divorce because he was opposed to the Queen, 
and still more to her celebrated nephew, 
Charles V. Emperor of Germany; for the 
History of the Reformation is greatly mixed 
up with the court intrigues of this extraor- 
dinary period. If God's ways were as men's 
ways, we might regret that this should be so; 
that such a man as Henry VIII. should, by 
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the ignorant, be looked upon as the author of 
the English Reformation. But even were 
this the case, which it is not, we ought to 
remember that the worst of men may be em- 
ployed as instruments of good : if Nero or 
Domitian, instead of persecuting the Chris- 
tian faith, had protected, established, and 
rendered it nearly universal in the world, 
should we on account of their vices impugn 
the purity and heavenly origin of our re- 
ligion ? 

We shall not however enter into points of 
ecclesiastical controversy ; the religion of the 
heart, and not that of the state, is all we 
would wish to contend for, and the actions, 
conduct and fate of one woman of that event- 
ful period is the theme of our simple pen. 

Wolsey had planted his spies around 
Queen Katharine, who reported to him all 
she said and did ; so that Tindal, the trans- 
lator of the Bible, said, that he knew a lady 
who quitted the court because she would not 
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betray her Majesty. This proud and wily 
churchman was however only laying nets for 
himself; he was bringing Anne Boleyn into 
power, and her power was first used in ruin- 
ing him. 

As Anne's influence with the King became 
more plainly seen, her pride increased, so 
that when dissatisfied with the mansion pro- 
vided for her, she left the court for two 
months; and would not return for all the 
King's entreaties and her father's commands 
and tears, until Henry wrote to inform her 
that a handsomer residence was taken for. 
her. But Anne had yet to learn, that the 
indulgence shewn by a lover, and the provo- 
cations borne by him, may be unfavourably 
remembered by a husband. 

Yet Anne at this time read the sacred 
Scriptures, which inculcate very different 
principles from those which her gay, proud 
and vain career generally exhibits. 

It is well known that she was the person 
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destined to present Henry VIII. with the 
Reformer's Bible ; that is, the translation of 
the sacred volume made by TindaL 

A curious story is told of the manner in 
which this book, which is reputed to have 
had a great influence on the King's mea- 
sures, was placed in his hands. It had been 
privately sent to Mistress Anne by one of 
the Reformers, to whom she was considered 
friendly; chiefly through opposition to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, who had condemned and pro- 
hibited the sacred book. Anne lent this 
Bible to a young damsel of her retinue; for 
at this time she had her own establishment, 
and was served with almost regal state. The 
young maiden chanced to be reading it one 
day, when a youth who was her admirer, 
unwilling to lose the charms of her conver- 
sation, and not knowing the character of the 
volume, snatched it playfully from her hand ; 
the young lady, knowing the secresy that 
should be maintained respecting the book, 
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endeavoured so anxiously to get it from him, 
that the youth thought to make its return 
more valuable by detaining it for a while, 
and, as it is said, in a "love trick " carried 
it away. 

The story is related by George Wyatt, in 
his memoir " Touching certain things that 
happened to the excellent Lady, the Lady 
Anne Boleigne :" * but he mistakes in say- 
ing it was after her marriage, for, as she was 
not married until after Cardinal Wolsey's 
death, who is described as an actor in it, this 
is evidently incorrect. 

There is also a difference among writers 
as to the book in question; some asserting 
that it was Tindal's translation of the Gos- 
pels, others that it was Tindal's "Obedience 
of a Christian Man/' The effect produced 



* Few names have been more diversified in mode of 
spelling than this ; the above passage is quoted from the 
commencement of Wyatt's Memoir. 
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by the book seems undoubtedly like that 
which a first perusal of God's Holy Word 
would produce. In Strype's " Memorials " 
it is stated to be the latter ; but this mistake 
might be easily made; and it is generally 
known that Anne Boleyn was the person to 
present King Henry with the newly trans- 
lated Scriptures. 

The incidents we are about to relate oc- 
curred to the lady from whom Wyatt had 
the chief part of his information, and who, 
he says, " attended on her (Anne) both be- 
fore and after she was Queen, and with 
whose house and mine there was then kin- 
dred and strict alliance." He introduces this 
anecdote by saying, that " divers learned 
and christianly disposed persons, resorting 
to the Lady Anne, presented her with sundry 
books of those controversies that then began 
to be questioned touching religion, and spe- 
cially of the authority of the Pope and his 
clergy. And, among others, there happened 
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one which, as her manner was, she, having 
read, noted with her nail, as if matter wor- 
thy the King's knowledge." In giving the 
story as recorded in Strype, we take the 
liberty of substituting " Gospel " for " Obe- 
dience," that our readers may see how con- 
sonant the effect described is with that likely 
to be produced by the Book which is the 
« Truth of God, and the power of God." 
" Upon the Lady Anne waited a fair young 
gentlewoman named Mistress* Gainsford, 
and in her service also was retained Mr. 
George Zouch. This gentleman, of a comely 
sweet person, was a suitor in the way of 
marriage to the said young lady ; f and, 
among love tricks, once he plucked from her 
a book in Englishe, Tindal's Translation of 
the Gospels, which the Lady Anne had lent 



* This title was then given to the youngest and un- 
married girls, 
f They afterwards married. 
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her to read. About that time the Cardinal 
(Wolsey) had given commandment to the 
prelates, and specially to Dr. Sampson, Dean 
of the King's Chapel, that they should have 
a vigilant eye over all people, that they 
should not have such books ; that they might 
hot get abroad, nor come to the King's read- 
ing. But what he most feared fell out on 
this occasion ; for Mr. Zouch was so ravished 
with the Spirit of God, if now speaking in 
the heart of the reader, as it first did in the 
maker of that book, that he was never well 
but when he was reading it. Mistress Grains- 
ford wept because she could not get back 
the book from her wooer, and he was as 
ready to weep to deliver it. But see the pro- 
vidence of God. Mr. Zouch standing in the 
chapel reading ever upon this book, and the * 
Dean never having his eye off the book in 
the young gentleman's hand, called him to 
him, snatched the book out of his hand, 
asked his name, and whose man he was. 
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And then the book he delivered to the Car- 
dinal. 

" In the meantime Lady Anne asked her 
woman for her book ; she, on her knees, told 
all the circumstances. Lady Anne shewed 
herself not sorry nor angry with either of the 
two. But said she, ' Well ! it shall be the 
dearest book that ever the Dean or Cardinal 
took away.' 

"The noblewoman (that is, Anne) goes 
to the King, and, upon her knees, she de- 
sireth the King's help for her book. Upon 
the King's token, or order, it was restored ; 
and now bringing the book to him, she be- 
sought his Grace most tenderly to read it. 

" The King did so, and delighted in the 
book. ' For/ saith he, ' this book is for me 
and all Kings to read/ And in a little time, 
by the help of this virtuous lady, through 
the means aforesaid, had his eyes opened to 
the truth." 

The object of God's Word is to make us 
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wise unto salvation, through faith that is in 
Christ Jesus. If such had been the result of 
King Henry's perusal of it, how different 
had been his life, and Anne Boleyn's fate ! 

While poor Queen Katharine was left in 
neglect and sorrow during the anxious period 
when the tedious subject of her divorce was 
agitating the Courts of Rome, of England, 
of France, and Germany, the spoiled child 
of fortune, Lady Anne, was surrounded with 
pomp, pleasures, and splendour; the King 
daily showering gifts and honours upon her. 
She was created Marchioness of Pembroke; 
the presence chamber of Windsor Castle 
witnessed the ceremony attending this royal 
act. 

The King being seated in the chair of 
state, a great train of lords and ladies escort- 
ed Anne to the chamber. Her cousin carried 
upon her arm a robe of state, wherewith she 
was to be clothed, and a coronet of gold that 
was to be placed on her head. Anne, who 
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followed this Lady, was clad in a surcoat of 
crimson velvet lined with ermine, like the 
robe of state, and her dark hair flowed loose 
over her shoulders. 

She bowed three times before the King as 
she advanced, and then kneeled before him ; 
and as the proper form of words was used, 
he placed the robe of state on her shoulders, 
and the coronet of gold upon her head. 
Nothing now remained but to make her a 
Queen; and for that last step she was pre- 
pared. 

About this time, her old lover addressed 
to her this beautiful farewell : her greatness 
he could not follow : well might it have been 
for the spoiled child of fortune, had she 
occupied the place which another filled as 
the wife of the poet Wyatt. 



Forget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant; 
My great travail, so gladly spent, 
Forget not yet. 
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Forget not yet when first began 
The weary life, ye know — since when 
The suit, the service none can tell, 
Forget not yet. 

Forget not yet the great assays, 
The cruel wrong, the scornful ways ; 
The painful patience and delays, 
Forget not yet. 

Forget not, oh ! forget not this, 
How long hath been and is 
The love that never meant amiss, 
Forget not yet. 

Forget not then thine now approved, 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose steadfast faith yet never moved ; 
Forget not this.* 

Wyatt's love was most probably poetical; 
bat his friendship with Anne and the admi- 
ration he entertained for her graces and ac- 
complishments are undoubted. She admired 



* Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt. The author of the 
memoir annexed to this volume disbelieves the story of 
his attachment to Anne Boleyn. 
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his poems, and enjoyed his society ; to which 
talent, address, and personal advantages, 
combined to give a charm. He was also the 
most intimate friend of her unfortunate 
cousin, the elegant Lord Surrey. We might 
almost judge favourably of the poet's cha- 
racter, by his answer to the King when 
pressed to attend one of those revelries called 
masques ; " Truly a man is not so wise by 
day that he should play the fool at night." 




CHAPTER VI. 



Whose mule, if it should be sold, 

So gaily trapp'd with silver and gold, 

And given to us for our share, 

I durst ensure this one thing, 

As for a competent living 

This seven year we should not lack. 

Roy's Satire. 



10 trace the singular history and 
gorgeous life of the great Car- 
dinal Wolsey, from its begin- 
ning, as the son of an Ipswich 
butcher, to its close in the Abbey of Leices- 
ter, would require some goodly tomes. Having 
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attained a height of greatness and power, 
that perhaps has been unequalled in a similar 
history, it was his lot to decline before the 
advancement of a woman, unskilled in poli- 
tics, and possessed only of the influence 
which beauty, accomplishments, and strictly 
feminine talents can afford. In the words 
of his Gentleman Usher, who wrote his life, 
" the great estates and lords of the council 
lay in wait with my Lady Anne Boleyn to 
take the Cardinal in a snare." He was, 
therefore, despatched on a mission on behalf 
of the Pope, confined then in the Castle of 
St. Angelo ; and to confer with the King of 
France; who had been also in captivity. 
" Their intent," says Cavendish, " being to 
get him out of the King's daily presence; 
and by the aid of their chief mistress, my 
Lady Anne, to deprove him unto the king 
in his absence." 

The account given of the Cardinal's pro- 
gress on this occasion will show something of 
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that regal state, pomp, and pride which atten- 
ded him and finally wrought his ruin : " Then 
marched he forward out of his own house at 
Westminster, passing through all London, 
over London Bridge, having before him of 
gentlemen a great number, three in a rank, in 
black velvet livery coats, with great chains of 
gold about their necks. And all his yeomen, 
with noblemen's and gentlemen's servants 
following him in tawny French livery coats. 
His sumpter mules,* which were twenty in 
number and more, with his carts and carriages 
of his train were passed on before, guarded 
with a great number of spears and arrows. 

u He rode like a Cardinal, very sump- 
tuously, on a mule trapped with crimson 
velvet upon velvet, and his stirrups of copper 
and gilt; his spare mule following with like 
apparel. And before him he had his two' 
great crosses of silver, the two great pillars 

• For baggage. 
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of silver, the great seal of England, his Car- 
dinal's hat, and a gentleman that carried his 
balance, otherwise called cloak bag : which 
was made of fine scarlet cloth, embroidered 
over and over with cloth of gold very richly, 
having in it a cloak of fine scarlet 

" Thus passed he through London, and all 
the way of his journey, having harbingers 
to go before him, to provide lodging for his 
train." 

" On his way to Amiens then was 

word brought to my Lord (the Cardinal) that 
the King of France was coming to encounter 
him ; with that he having some other shift, 
was forced to alight at an old Chapel that 
stood in the high way, and there put, himself 
into richer apparel, and then mounted on a 
new mule very richly trapped, with a foot 
cloth and traps of crimson velvet upon velvet, 
purled with gold, and fringed about with a 
deep fringe of gold very costly; his stirrups 
of silver and gilt ; the bosses and checks of 
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his bridle of the same : and by the time he 
was mounted again after his most gorgeous 
sort, the King was come very near, mustering 
in array on a hill side, his guard standing 
still, expecting my Lord's coming." 

Wolsey, however, stops short, and the gal- 
lant Francis, having perceived this halt, 
causes a worthy gentleman trusty and young 
to ride from him, to know the cause of the 
Cardinal's halting. 

u This monsieur* rode upon a fair courser, 
taking his race in a full gallop, until he came 
to my Lord, and then caused his horse to 
come aloft (bound up) once or twice as high 
as my Lord's mule, and after he alighted 
from his courser, and did his message to my 
Lord with humble reverence: which done 
he mounted again, and caused his horse to 
do the same at his departing, and so galloped 



* We are told he was attired like the King, in purple 
velvet lined with cloth of silver. 
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back to the King, who, on his answer made, 
advanced forward, which seeing, my Lord 
did the like, and in the mid way they met, 
embracing each other on horseback. With 
most amiable countenance entertaining each 
other most nobly." 

But the reception of the French embassy 
at Hampton Court* far surpassed all we 
could gather from the foregoing account in 
conveying an idea of the wealth and grandeur 
of this great Churchman. " My Lord Car- 
dinal called for the principal officers of his 
house — and ordered them neither to spare 
for expenses or labour; but to make such 
triumphant cheer, that they (the Frenchmen) 
should not only wonder at it here, but make 
a glorious report in their own country. His 
pleasure once known .... the purveyors 
brought in such plenty of provision that ye 

* The Palace of Hampton Court, built by Wolsey, 
was in the time of his troubles presented by him to the 
King. 
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would wonder at the same. The cooks 
wrought night and day in divers subtleties 
and crafty devices, where lacked neither gold 
nor silver nor'any costly thing meet for the 
purpose. The yeomen and grooms of the 
chambers were busy in banging the chambers 
with costly hangings, and furnishing them 
with beds of silk .... The first waiting- 
chamber was hanged with fine arras furnished 

with tall yeomen. There was set tables 

* 

about the chamber banquet-wise, covered 

with cloths of fine diaper." 

" To increase the brilliancy, the lights 
were set on silver plates, the chamber of 
presence was more splendid, having the high 
table, under a canopy of state, very gorgeous 
and precious, replenished with many goodly 
gentlemen ready to serve. The table was 
covered with fine linen cloths of damask 
sweetly perfumed." 

A cupboard full of gilt plate and garnished 
with plate of ' clean gold' occupied one end 
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of the room : and " none of this plate was 
stirred during the feast, for" there was enough 
besides/' The plates that hung on the walls 
were of silver, with lights burning in them. 
And now was all things in a readiness; and 
supper time was at hand. My Lord's officers 
caused the trumpets to blow to warn to 
supper, and the said officers went right 
discreetly, and in due order, and conducted 
these noble personages into the chamber of 
presence, where they should sup. 

" The supper was so abundant, so costly 
and full of subtleties (curious devices) that 
together vwith the pleasant noise of divers 
instruments, the Frenchmen were rapt into a 
heavenly Paradise. In the midst of this my 
Lord Cardinal came in among them booted 
and spurred, all suddenly, and bade them 
prqface, (that signifying in plain English, 
much good may it do you.) . . . . called for a 
chair and sat himself down, laughing and 
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being as merry as ever I saw him. In the 
second course, were "above a hundred dishes, 
subtleties and curious devices." Among 
which appeared " St. Paul's Church and 
steeple to be devoured by the gratified 
Frenchmen. Here also personages most 
richly made and counterfeited in dishes, some 
fighting with swords, some with crossbows : 
some vaulting and leaping; some dancing 
with ladies, some in complete harness, 
(armour) justing with spears." 

Not very long after this, the same recorder 
of his master's greatness and of his splendid 
supper, thus describes his state when cast 
from the favour of his capricious sovereign. 
Wolsey was then at Esher, a place not far 
from Hampton Court, the scene of all his 
greatness . . . . " where my Lord continued 
the space of three or four weeks, without 
beds, sheets, table cloths, cups or dishes to 
eat our meat or to lie in.'i- 
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For truthfulness of description as well as 
beauty of expression, Shakspeare's portrait 
of Wolsey cannot be surpassed. 

" Prithee lead me in r 
There, take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny : 'tis the King's; my robe. 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell ! Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies/' 

If Anne Boleyn believed herself to be 
wronged by the unfortunate Cardinal, she 
must, if capable of the shocking and unfe- 
minine passion of revenge, have felt avenged 
by that haughty prelate's disgrace and heart- 
broken end. To her his fall has been uni- 
versally attributed; thus our historic Poet 
makes him say — 

" There was the weight that pull'd me down ! 
The King hath gone beyond me; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever." 

There were but few to lament the fall of 
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that great man whose towering ambition and 
rapacity led his still more rapacious sovereign 
into that path of innovation on church pro- 
perty and power, which procured him the 
title of a reformer. In the days of his power, 
he had forgotten mercy and humility; the 
witty but bitter speech of Charles V. who 
was in England at the time when Wolsey 
procured the execution of the Duke of 
Buckingham, shewed that the lowliness, of 
his origin was remembered against him in 
the height of his greatness. " Then/' said 
the Emperor, " the Butcher's dog hath pulled 
down the fairest buck in Christendom." 

But the beautiful reproof which the poet 
makes Queen Katharine use to him is of 
another description — 

Wolsey. Be patient yet. 
Katharine. I will when you are humble : nay, 
before, 
Or God will punish me. 

Anne's former lover and plighted husband, 
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Percy, now Earl of Northumberland, bad, 

no more than his once betrothed, forgotten 

Wolsey's ill offices and rude affronts: and 

this unhappy and injured nobleman was the 

person selected and despatched to Yorkshire 

to seize the once powerful Cardinal, who had 

retired thither in deep disgrace. The Earl 

shewed the greatest agitation; he was pale 

and trembling, but the cruelty with which 

he treated his unhappy prisoner manifested 

that his agitation arose from excessive 

enmity, rather than from any kind recollection 

of former times. He caused the Prelate's 

legs to be fastened under the mule he rode 

upon; and in this way he was conducted 

from Cawood. His arrival at the Abbey of 

Leicester, where he fell sick to death, and 

address to the Abbot, is described by Shak- 

speare: 

" O, Father Abbot, 
An old man, broken with storms of state. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye, 
Give him a little earth for charity." 
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What is called a broken heart, a heart which 
pride had broken, saved Wolsey from the 
axe of the executioner. 

The account given by Cavendish of the 
apprehension of his lordly master is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

• . . . " The Earl of Northumberland and 
Master Walshe, with a great company of 
gentlemen, as well of the Earl's servants as 
of the count 17, which he had gathered to- 
gether in the King's name, (they) not know* 
ing to what purpose or what intent, came 
into the hall at Cawood, the officers being 
at dinner, and my lord (Wolsey) not fully 
dined, but being at his fruits. " 

Then follows a tedious colloquy between 
the Earl and the porter, of which, the nar- 
rator goes on to say, " my lord knew no- 
thing; for they had stopped the stairs that 
went up to my lord's chamber. At last) 
one of my lord's servants chanced to look 
down through a loop that was upon the 
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stairs, and returned and shewed him that 
my Lord of Northumberland was in the hall : 
whereat my lord marvelled, and would not 

believe him at first Then quoth my 

lord, ' I am sorry we have dined ; for I fear 
that our officers be not stored of any plenty 
of good fish (it was Friday) to make him 
such honourable cheer as to his estate is con- 
venient. Notwithstanding he shall have such 
as we have, with a right good will and loving 
heart. We will go down and meet him, 
and bring him up, and he shall see how far 
forth we be at our dinner." 

The Cardinal meets the Earl and all his 
men on the stairs, and, perhaps with equal 
misgivings and dissimulation, they embraced 
each other ; Wolsey taking off his cap, and 
bidding him heartily welcome. Then follows 
a long speech of ceremony and compliment 
to the Earl from his " very old and loving 
friend," as Wolsey styles himself, who, tell* 
ing his visitor, moreover, that he saw he had 
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observed the old precepts and instructions 
which were given him when abiding with 
the Cardinal in his youth, invites him into 
his chamber to " shift his apparel." 

u Then/' says the story, " he took the 
Earl by the hand, and led him into the 
chamber. And they being there all alone, 
save only I, that kept the door, being gen- 
tleman usher, these two lords standing in a 
window by the chimney, in my lord's bed- 
chamber, the Earl, trembling, said in a faint 
soft voice, laying his hand on his arm, ' My 
lord, I arrest you of high treason ! ' With 
which words my lord was marvellously as- 
tounded, standing both still a long space, 
without any further words. But at last 
quoth my lord, ' What moveth you, or by 
what authority do you this?' Meantime 
Master Walshe is busy arresting Dr. Augus- 
tine, the physician, whom he pushes in at 
the door, saying, * Go in, traitor, or I will 
make thee/" Wolsey addresses him, and 
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finally says, " Well, there is no more to do. 
I trow, gentleman, ye be one of the King's 
privy chamber; your name, I suppose, is 
Walshe ; I am content to yield unto you ; 
but not to my Lord of Northumberland, 
without I see his commission." 

Cavendish says nothing of Percy's unkind 
treatment of his former lord ; but pathetic- 
ally describes that great man's humiliation 
when, speaking of his departure from his 
last habitation, he meekly says, " Even when 
it shall seem my Lord of Northumberland 
good." 

At his preceding dinner, " he eat little 
meat, but many times burst into tears, with 
the most sorrowfullest words that hath been 
heard from any woful creature* And thus 
passed he forth his dinner, who was more 
fed and moistened with sorrow and tears 
than with either pleasant meats or drinks/ 9 
Sic transit gloria Mundi ! 

The resolution of Queen Katharine to abide 
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only by the decision of the Pope respecting 
the validity of her marriage, and the deter- 
mination of the Pope against King Henry's 
divorce, has been usually thought the prin- 
cipal cause of separating the Church of Eng- 
land from the control of Rome, and appoint- 
ing the Sovereign instead of the Pope its 
temporal head. Luther, however, the great 
Reformer, was as much against the divorce 
as the Court of Rome, and went so far as to 
say he would deem it better for the King to 
have two wives than to put away his Queen. 

Archbishop Cranmer, however, and the 
divines of which he was the head, declared 
the King at liberty to marry again ; but not 
before the King had himself decided so, and 
put an end to a question that had agitated 
almost all Europe, by marrying Anne Boleyn, 
though in a secret manner. 

The degraded Queen was sent to Kim- 
bolton Castle, where she experienced bitter 
sorrows and much privation, until her death, 
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it is to be hoped, released her from all pain 
and grief. 

The marriage of Anne was in secret; and 
even the place where the ceremony was per- 
formed is not exactly known; some say it 
was at Blickling Hall, the abode of her 
childhood, and others that it was in an un- 
frequented attic of a turret of Whitehall. 
But if she missed the splendour of a regal 
wedding, the pride and ambition of the royal 
bride might find compensation in the mag- 
nificent pageantry of her coronation. 

In mentioning the fate of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, it might be expected I should say some- 
thing of the peculiar aspect which the eccle- 
siastical affairs of his time were assuming. 
The subject is embarrassing, and far too 
extensive to be discussed in such a work. 
Anne Boleyn undoubtedly favoured the Re- 
formers, yet was not herself reformed until 
the latter period of her shortened life. It is 
asserted that she died a Roman Catholic; 
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but those who so say forget that all the 
Romish observances adduced in evidence of 
this were yet retained even by Cranmer and 
others in the English Church. 

It is not my wish to enter at all on the 
controversial subject which the Reformation 
of Religion under Henry VIII. would involve 
us in : let us leave the entangled skein to be 
unravelled by a more skilful hand. Prac- 
tical improvement is our pursuit. Were we 
to pronounce a judgment founded on per- 
sonal character and conduct, we should call 
Henry VIII. a destroyer rather than a re- 
former ; one who indeed was active in pulling 
down the old establishments, but very ill 
calculated to build up the new. 

Let us make Bishop Burnet's sentiments 
our own on this matter, and I think we may 
be satisfied with them. 

" It will surprise some," he says,* " to 
■'■ ■ ' i 

* Preface to the History of the Reformation. 
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see a book of this bigness written of the 
History of our Reformation under the reign 
of Henry VIII., since the true beginnings of 
it are to be reckoned from the reign of King 
Edward VI., in which the articles of our 
church and the forms of our worship were 
first compiled and set forth by authority." 
He then goes on to say that in Henry's time 
the Reformation was rather projected than 
effected ;* and that the Reformed party were 
favoured or discountenanced as " the incon- 
stant humour of that King changed, or as 
his interests and his passions swayed him. 
Cardinal Wolsey had so dissolved his mind 
into pleasures, and puffed him up with flat- 
tery and servile compliances, that it was 
not an easy thing to serve him ; for being 
boisterous and impatient naturally, which 



* In fact, the Reformation in Henry's time was that 
of individuals, not of the Church; except so far as re- 
ligious houses were concerned. 
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was much heightened by his most extrava- 
gant vanity, and high conceit of his own 
learning and wisdom, he was one. of the 
most uncounsellable persons in the world. 

" The book which he wrote * had engaged 
him deep in these controversies ; and by per- 
petual flatteries he was brought to think it 
was written with some degrees of inspira- 
tion. And Luther, in his answer, had treated 
him so unmannerly, that it was only the 
necessity of his affairs that forced him to 
any correspondence with that party in Ger- 
many 

" The faults of this King being so con- 
spicuous, and the severity of his proceedings 
so unjustifiable, . • ♦ most of our writers 
have separated the concerns of this (the 
Protestant) Church from his reign ; and ima- 
gining that all he did was founded only in 
revenge upon the court of Rome for refusing 

* Against Luther. 
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his divorce, they have taken little care to 
examine how matters (that is, Church mat- 
ters) were transacted in his time. 

" But if we consider the great things that 
were done by him, we must acknowledge 
that there was a signal providence of Ood 
in raising up a King of his temper, to clear 
the way for that blessed work that followed, 
and which could hardly have been done but 
by a man of his humour: so that I may 
very fitly apply to him the witty simile of 
an ingenious writer, who compares Luther 
to a postilion in his waxed boots and oiled 
coat, lashing his horses through thick and ' 
thin, and bespattering all about him. 

/' This character befits King Henry better, 
(saving the reverence due to his crown), who, 
as the postilion to the Reformation, made 
way for it through a great deal of mire. 

" There are two prejudices which men 
have generally drunk in (imbibed) against 
that time. The one is from the King's per- 
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sonal deportment and government, which 
make many think no good could be done by 
so ill a man and so cruel a Prince. I am 
not to defend him, nor to lessen his faults, 
.... God's ways are a great deep; He 
has often showed His power and wisdom by 
raising up unlikely and unpromising instru- 
ments to do great services in the world ; not 
always the best men in them, lest they should 
have the praise which is due to the Supreme 

Governor of the world 

" The other prejudice touches the Refor- 
mation in a more vital and tender part; it 
is, that Cranmer and the other bishops who 
promoted the Reformation in the succeeding 
reign, did in this reign comply too servilely 
with King Henry's humours, both in carry- 
ing on his frequent divorces, and in retaining 
those corruptions in the worship which, by 
their throwing them off in the beginning of 
King Edward's reign, we may conclude were 
then condemned by them ; so that they seem 

H 
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to have acted against their conscience in this 

compliance They did not (however) 

at once attain to the full knowledge of divine 
truth, as in that of the bodily presence 4n 
the Sacrament ; so that if themselves were 
not enlightened, they could not instruct 

others And besides all this, it must 

be confessed they were men, and had mix- 
tures of fear and human infirmities with 

their other excellent qualities But 

their virtues, as well as their faults, are set 
before us for our instruction ; and how frail 
soever the vessels were, they have conveyed 
to us a treasure of great value, the pure 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour ; which if 
we follow, and govern our hearts and lives by 
it, we may hope in easier and plainer paths 
to attain that blessedness, which they could 
not reach but through the flames of martyr- 
dom ; and if we do not improve the light 
which this Gospel affords, we may look for 
some of those trials which were sent for the 
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exercise of their faith and patience, and per- 
haps for the punishment of their former com- 
pliances; or if we escape these, we have 
reason to fear worse in the conclusion." 




CHAPTER VII. 



And thus I see amid these pleasant things, 
Each care decays ; and yet my sorrow springs. 

LORD SURREY, ANNE BOLEYN'S COUSIN. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness. 

CARDINAL WOLSEY. 




[N the 19th of May 1634,* the 
Lord Mayor of London, at 
his Majesty's command, pro- 
ceeded by water to Green- 
wich, then a royal residence, to fetch from 
thence the new-made Queen, to whose coro- 

* Stow states it to be the 31st. 
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nation all the ecldt that was possible was 
giver* by her devoted and kingly hus- 
band. 

The Thames, then the usual scene of gaiety, 
was covered with barges, boats, and wher- 
ries of all descriptions, exhibiting glittering 
robes, " rare devices," and curious pageants. 
From the Lord Mayor's barge a dragon and 
a band of salvage men spit wild-fire con- 
stantly into the cooling waters of the noble 
river; and round the many little flags that 
adorned the several barges were hung nu- 
merous small and tinkling bells, which chimed 
softly in the breeze, while trumpets and 
other instruments uttered louder notes of 
triumph. 

Queen Anne issued from her Palace, at- 
tended by her train of maidens : entered her 
royal barge, and floated up the Thames ; the 
Lord Mayor leading the way, and the barge 
of her proud, and perhaps happy father, fol- 
lowing hers. 
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King Henry was in the Tower, (then used 
as a royal Palace,) and came to the postern 
to meet his queen at the water-side. Anne 
entered that Tower in triumph ; little conjec- 
turing in what manner she should leave it on 
the anniversary of that very day three years 
afterwards. 

The future of this life is mercifully hidden 
from our eyes, but the futurity of a life to 
come is sufficiently revealed to teach us to 
live so that " amid the sundry chances and 
changes of this mortal life our hearts may 
surely there be fixed where true joys are to 
be found." 

London perhaps never witnessed a greater 
display of pomp and magnificence than was 
shewn at the coronation of Anne Boleyn. 
During her stay in. the tower, the Thames 
exhibited a continued scene of extravagant, 
but picturesque gaieties. On her progress 
through the City, as was customary on the 
eve of coronation, the streets were hung with 
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crimson and scarlet ; some with cloth of gold, 
and velvet. Anne was borne in an open 
litter, drawn by palfreys covered with white 
damask, and led by footmen : the litter itself 
being covered with cloth of gold, shot with 
white. The Queen was attired in a surcoat 
of silver tissue, and a mantle of the same 
lined with ermine; her hair was worn at 
length upon her shoulders, and her head- 
dress confined with a circlet of rubies ; and 
over her was borne by four knights a canopy 
of cloth of gold. 

After her litter, rode seven ladies, on 
palfreys, dressed in crimson velvet, two 
chariots, covered with red cloth of gold ; 
and fourteen court ladies, with thirty wait- 
ing maids, on horseback, all dressed in silk 
and velvet. 

The conduits of the streets ran with wine ; 
persons representing the graces, the cardinal 
virtues, saints, and angels, heathen goddesses, 
and scripture characters, made speeches, or 
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bestowed virtues, gifts and blessings on the 
new-made Queen. 

Thus was Anne brought to Westminster 
Hall, which was hung with golden arras. 
She entered in her litter, and was taken out, 
led up to the dais, and placed under the 
canopy of state. She was presented with 
what was called a void of spice; which 
means comfits and sugar-plums, with the old 
fashioned wine called Ippocras, which with 
her other beverages and refreshments, the 
Queen sent down to her attendant ladies. 

This was only the coronation eve. The next 
morning, Anne reached the moment on which 
her ambitious heart had long been set : what 
anxieties, what conflicts must she have un- 
dergone before she attained it? and that 
heart was even yet unsatisfied : it was now 
too late to recede, or her guardian Angel 
might have whispered the advice of her fallen 
foe, the ambitious Cardinal, to his friend 
Cromwell. 
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" I charge thee, fling away ambition, 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it?" 

- At eight o'clock in the morning Anne was 
again placed under her canopy of state, 
attired in a surcoat and mantle of purple 
velvet, lined with ermine, and a circlet of 
rubies upon her head. The monks, bishops, 
and abbots of Westminster then came before 
her, arrayed in their splendid copes and 
mitres : the procession was formed ; and the ' 
whole way from Westminster Hall, through 
what was then called the Sanctuary, and up 
to the high altar in the Abbey, was covered 
with what is termed say-cloth, of a pattern 
resembling rays, or stripes. After the cere- 
mony of coronation, Anne's father, little an- 
ticipating how heavy and fatal would prove 
the crown that was placed on his fair daugh- 
ter's head, supported the hand that held the 
sceptre ; and at the feast that followed, her 
former lover, Sir Thomas Wyatt, had the 
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office of pouring scented water on the royal 
Lady's hands. 

The customs of olden times are curious 
now to read of; thus we find that two 
Countesses held, standing all the time of 
dinner, a fine cloth before the Queen's face, 
" whenever she listed to spit or do otherwise :" 
and under the table went, according to ordi- 
nary usage on state occasions, two ladies of 
rank, and sat at the Queen's feet The Duke 
of Suffolk and Lord William Howard rode 
into the Hall on horseback, escorting the 
knights of the Bath, who carried each a dish 
for her Majesty's table. During this time of 
regal festivity, the royal Mary, Suffolk's 
lovely wife, and Anne's former mistress, was 
dying in the country. 

Only one Eye can take in this strange 
world, with its varied scenes of joy and sor- 
row, pleasures and pains, hopes and terrors, 
sin find holiness. Well is it for us it is so, 
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or, where were human joy for hearts that 
throb with human feeling? 

While his fair, devoted wife was pining 
alone in sickness, Suffolk's office was to ride 
up and down the Hall cheering the Lords 
and Ladies. King Henry meantime stood 
privately in a closet and enjoyed the sight of 
the pomp, conferred upon her, whom the 
King delighted to honour. 

The Archbishop of York preached a sermon 
on occasion of this marriage, to some of the 
mal-contents, who had joined in the popular 
cry of" No Nan Bullen" — and in explaining 
the King's reasons for the act, chose the sin- 
gular text — " I have married a wife, and, 
therefore, I cannot come." 

It seems scarcely credible, that in that age 
of almost absolute power, a friar dared to 
preach before the King and Queen and pro- 
claim to them both their guilt, threatening 
them with the judgments of God, and as- 
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guring Henry that, like the wicked King 
Ahab, his blood would be licked by dogs* 
Perhaps Henry thought it wiser, at such a 
crisis, to let the audacious friar escape. 

In the month of September following her 
coronation, Anne became the mother of 
Elizabeth, the great and glorious Queen of 
England, who, great as a Queen, possessed 
all the littlenesses of a woman, and to mas- 
culine powers of mind, united all her poor 
mother's feminine love of admiration. 
* King Henry's extreme desire for a male 
heir, rendered the birth of a Princess very 
disappointing. But Anne, though perhaps, 
equally disappointed, wished to make the 
birth even of a female of importance ; and as 
it was born in a room of Greenwich Palace, 
called, from its tapestry, The Chamber of the 
Virgins, the proud mother exclaimed, " They 
now with reason call this room ' the chamber 
of the Virgins/ for a Virgin is now born in 
it, on the vigil of that day, on which the 
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Church commemorates the birth of the Virgin 
Mary." 

From this circumstance, a protestant his* 
torian says, " The Lady Elizabeth was born 
on the eve of the Virgin Mary's nativity, and 
died on the eve of the Virgin's annuncia- 
tion; and now she is in heaven, with all 
those blessed Virgins, who had oil in their 
lamps/' 

This remark is quite in accordance with 

4 

that fashion of playing upon words, which 
was common in the writer's time, and ofr 
which much is frequently met with in Shaks- 
peare. But " the virgins," with whom Queen 
Elizabeth is said to be in company, are 
themselves in heaven, not for a virgin's sake, 
but because they had oil in their lamps— the 
grace of God's holy, sanctifying Spirit, in 
the lamp of a christian profession ; for a lamp 
is dark without a light, and religious profes- 
sion is nothing, unless its life and light be 
seen. 
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Notwithstanding the King's anxious desire 
to have a son, the birth of his loved Anne 
Boleyn's child was celebrated with extreme 
pomp. The Te Deum was sung in the 
churches, and the christening of Elizabeth 
was one of the most gorgeous that hath ever 
been performed. 

The account of this ceremony shall be 
copied from one of the most excellent and 
popular of modern works.* 

" On the fourth day after the birth of the 
infant Princess, the Lord Mayor and the 
aldermen and council of the City of London, 
dined together at one o'clock ; and then, in 
obedience to their summons, took boat in 
their chains and robes, and rowed to Green* 
wich, where many lords, knights, and gen- 
tlemen, were assembled to witness the royal 
ceremonial. 

" All the walls between Greenwich Palace 

* Miss Strickland's Life of Elizabeth. 
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and the convent of the Grey Friars were 
hung with arras, and the way strewn with 
green rushes. The Church was likewise 
hung with arras. Gentlemen, with aprons, 
and towels about their necks, guarded the 
font, which stood in the middle of the 
Church ; it was of silver, raised to the height 
of three steps, and over it was a square 
canopy of crimson satin, fringed with gold ; 
and round about it a space railed in, and 
covered with red. Between the choir and 
chancel, a closet with a fire had been pre- 
pared, lest the infant should take cold in 
being disrobed for the font. 

" When all these things were ready, the 
child was brought into the hall of the Palace, 
and the procession set to the neighbouring 
Church of the Grey Friars, of which building 
no vestige now remains at Greenwich. The 
procession began with the lowest rank : the 
citizens, two and two, led the way: then 
gentlemen, esquires, and chaplains .... after 
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them the aldermen, and the Lord Mayor by 
himself; then the privy council, in robes, 
then the peers and prelates, followed by the 
Earl of Essex who bore the gilt covered 
basons : then the Marquis of Exeter, with 
the taper of virgin wax ; next the Marquis 
of Dorset, bearing the salt, and the Lady 
Mary of Norfolk, bearing the chrisom which 
was very rich with pearls and gems : lastly, 
came the royal infant, in the arms of her 
great-grand-mother, the dowager Duchess 
of Norfolk, under a stately canopy, supported 
by its uncle, George Boleyn, Lord Rochford, 
and some other relatives of the proud and 
happy mother and Queen. 

" The royal babe was wrapped in a mantle 
of purple velvet, furred with ermine, with a 
train of regal length, supported by the 
Countess of Kent and the grandfather of the 
little princess, the Earl of Wiltshire and the 
Earl of Derby. On the right of the infant, 
marched the Duke of Norfolk with his mar- 
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frhal's staff; on the other side, the Duke of 
Suffolk. 

The Bishop of London, who performed the 
ceremony, received the infant at the church 
door of the Grey Friars, assisted by a grand 
company- of Bishops and mitred abbots, and 
with all the rites of the Church of Rome, 
this future great protestant Queen received 
the name of her grandmother, Elizabeth of 
York, 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
her godfather, and the Duchess of Norfolk 
and Marchioness of Dorset, were her god- 
mothers. After Elizabeth had received her 
name, the Garter King-at-Arms cried aloud, 
" God of his infinite goodness send a pros- 
perous life and long to the high and mighty 
princess of England, Elizabeth !" 

" Then a flourish of trumpets sounded, 
and the royal child was borne to the altar ; 
the Gospel was read over her, and she was 
i 
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confirmed by Cranmer, who with the other 
sponsors, presented the christening gifts. 

" That great princess, it is well known, 
when seated on the throne she so much 
exalted, was ever fond of gifts; and this 
royal taste might now have been gratified had 
the poor babe of four days old been conscious 
of its honours or its presents. Archbishop 
Cranmer gave her a standing cup of gold ; 
one grandmother presented a golden cup 
inlaid with pearls ; another gave three golden 
bowls t 

"Then were brought in wafers, comfits, 
and hippocras, in such abundance, that the 
company had as much as could be desired ; 
and so ended the christening of Anne Boleyn's 
child, the ever famous Elizabeth. 

" The homeward procession was lighted 
on its way to the Palace by five hundred 
torches, which were carried by yeomen of 
the guard and the King's servants, but the 
infant herself was surrounded by gentlemen 
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bearing wax flambeaux. The procession 
retained in the same way that it set out, 
save that four noble gentlemen carried the 
sponsors' gifts before the child, with trumpets 
flourishing all the way preceding them, till 
they came to the door of the Queen's cham- 
ber. 

" The King commanded the Duke of Nor- 
folk to thank the Lord Mayor and citizens 
heartily in his name; and after they had 
powerfully refreshed themselves in the royal 
cellar they returned to their barges." 

The tide of Anne's glory had now reached 
its height. It must have been indeed a 
proud moment to her, when she saw her in- 
fant thus borne back to her chamber. Alas ! 
could she have looked on for less than three 
years' short space, she would have seen that 
honoured bab6 disowned, dishonoured, and 
motherless. In a state so reduced and neg- 
lected, that her governess could, address this 
supplication on behalf of the royal child, on 
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whose unconscious bead such honours had 
been lavished : — " Now it is so my Lady 
Elizabeth is put from that degree she was 
before, and what degree she is of now (or 
. rank), I know not: therefore I know not 
how to order her, nor myself, nor none of 
hers that I have the rule of; I mean her 
women and grooms: beseeching you to be 
good to my lady, and that she may have 
some raiment. For she hath neither gown, 
nor kirtle, nor petticoat, nor no manner of 
linen; nor forsmocks, nor kerchiefs, nor rails, 
nor body stickets, nor sleeves, nor mufflers, 
nor biggens :" — all curious as the names now 
sound, necessary articles of apparel, and the 
application for which the lady says she has 
driven off until by her troth she can drive it 
off no longer. 

But though little Elizabeth was thus neg- 
lected before she was three years of age, 
every honour was heaped upon her before 
she was three months old : yet was she de- 
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prived through the selfishness of her royal 
father of a child's greatest honour and com- 
fort, that of being nursed and tended in a: 
mother's arms. King Henry thought the 
Queen's attentions to her child would deprive 
him of some of the pleasures of her society. 

The following order, parsed by the King's 
council, shews the difference between the 
times gone past and our own, when the 
royal infants are moved about with not quite 
so much formality. " The king's highness 
hath appointed that the Lady princess Eliza- 
beth, almost three months old, shall be taken 
towards Hatfield upon Wednesday next 
week; that on Wednesday night she is to 
lie and repose at the house of the Earl of 
Rutland at Enfield, and the next day to be 
conveyed to Hatfield, and there to remain 
with such household as the King's highness 
hath appointed for the same." 

Thus was the child separated from the 
mother, and probably Anne found in the 
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pomps and honours showered upon her, a 
poor supply for the void left in the domestic 
affections. 

It seems almost impossible that Xing 
Henry could have known what true affection 
meant ; but while his favourite Anne retained 
her power over his passions, the little Eliza- 
beth, the only living child they ever had, 
was loaded with honours, and at three 
months old made Princess of Wales. Her 
young step-sister Mary, the daughter of the 
degraded Queen Katharine, was set aside, 
and the daughter of the favoured Anne, de- 
clared heir to the British throne in case of a 
failure of male heirs. All persons, in ac- 
knowledging the King's supremacy as head 
of the Catholic Church in England, in place 
of the Pope, were also required to acknow- 
ledge Elizabeth as the rightful heir to the 
crown. Two persons very distinguished in 
the history of their time, Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, and the learned and admirable 
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Sir Thomas More, refused either to acknow- 
ledge Henry's supremacy, or Elizabeth's 
right. The consequence was that both were 
thrown into the Tower, and finally brought 
to the scaffold. 

Anne Boleyn generally bears the odium 
of this deed : but when a person becomes, 
like her, the favourite of a tyrant and the 
object of popular dislike, it is natural for 
prejudice on either side to depict a character 
in colours very ^different from those that 
really belonged to it. It is however certain 
that More was a bitter persecutor of the re- 
formers. 

Sir Thomas More when in the Tower, 
asked his daughter Margaret, how the Queen 
did. 

" In troth, father," she answered, " never 
better : there is nothing else in the court but 
sporting and dancing." 

" Never better ! " said this wise man. 
" Alas ! Meg, alas ! it pitieth me to think into 
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what misery, poor soul, she will shortly come. 
These dances of hers will prove such dances 
that she will spurn our heads off like foot- 
balls ; but it will not be long ere her own 
head will dance the like dance/' 

A knowledge of human nature, and of 
that of the master he had long served, might 
lead to a speech that seemed almost prophe- 
tical. 

King Henry had been long the slave of 
the fair Anne Boleyn: there was much to 
enchant, and perhaps to enchain, in the gay, 
lively, yet exacting lady: but the charms 
that fascinated a lover were not exactly those 
calculated to attach a husband : it required 
no very great wisdom to see that Anne's 
real reign had nearly ended when she became 
a Queen ; that Henry would not be constant 
for ever; and where the foundation of true 
respect was wanting, dancing, singing and 
card-playing, or even the higher charm of 
delightful powers of conversation, would be 
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insufficient to maintain the influence of an 
imperious, arbitrary woman, whose levities 
had already given occasion to scandal, and 
to whom her husband might already justly 
consider he had sacrificed more than enough. 
Such reflections might produce the speech 
of Sir Thomas More ; perhaps the sequel of 
our story will shew they might also enter the 
mind of Queen Anne. 







CHAPTER VIII. 



Nay then, farewell ! 
I have touch'd the highest point of all my greatness ; 
I haste now to my setting; I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 

SHAKSPEARE. 




INNE'S ambition and vanity had 
been abundantly gratified ; 
passions that shew even more 
unlovely in a woman's breast 
— resentment, the desire of vengeance — these 
too had been gratified ; a weak woman had 
outdone the great Lord Cardinal, and laid 
his " blushing honours in the dust :" he had 
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prevented her being a Countess, and she 
had; in spite of his power and deep political 
arts, made herself a Queen: her enemies 
were at her footstool; her own seat upon the 
mightiest throne of Europe — yet was Anne 
happy? Oh! who that looked within the 
heart of this all-powerful Queen, but would 
envy that of the sprightly, aspiring, hopeful 
girl ! It hath been mercifully ordained that 
dissatisfaction is found in the attainment of 
earthly expectations and desires, that our 
weary and dissatisfied hearts may turn to 
the true and only Fountain of Happiness, 
and centre their undying hopes in heaven. 
Even when we seek lawful good by lawful 
means, this is the case here below ; how 
much more when unlawful good is sought 
and obtained by unlawful means ! Anne had 
encouraged the Reformers, but chiefly from 
policy ; by their means she hoped to rise ; 
nevertheless she had the Bible by their means, 
and, though her heart, conscience, and con*- 
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duct were not regulated by it, she must 
have known that it testified against such 
a life as she led, and learned from it to ex- 
pect a day of reckoning for all her faults, 
follies and offences, against others. 

About this time a circumstance occurred 
which had a great effect on the conduct of 
Queen Anne ; and it may be hoped was the 
means of changing her heart as well as the 
nature of her hitherto giddy life. 

The great Reformer, Bishop Latimer, who 
was subsequently burned by Queen Mary, 
was at this time apprehended and thrown 
into prison on account of his doctrines. Anne 
delivered him from confinement, and after- 
wards heard him preach. She was much 
struck by his address; for he told her not 
only of the uncertainty, but the utter vanity 
of all mortal greatness ; and probably shewed 
her the painful state of her own heart, by 
pointing out the deceitful nature of all human 
hopes and desires. Anne, who was so proud 
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to others, was humble to him, and entreated 
him to tell her what he considered to be 
wrong in her character and conduct. Latimer 
freely did so. 

Anne became greatly changed : it is to be 
hoped she felt her own sinfulness; it is 
certain she felt the insecurity and unsatis- 
fying nature of all her possessions on earth, 
and thus might at least see the wisdom of 
having treasure in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt. From this time 
Anne acted in a manner, by which, had her 
former course been forgotten, she might, if it 
were not for party spirit, have been consi- 
dered an excellent, enlightened and liberal 
Queen. Her charities were munificent ; she 
devised numerous manufactures for the em- 
ployment of the destitute ; she gave, it is 
said, £14,000 in benefactions in the space 
of nine months; and perhaps one of her 
best deeds was sending to college, at her 
own expense, a number of young men of 
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talent and piety, to be prepared for the 
Church. 

But there was one instance in which she 
could not, and did not, even attempt to make 
retribution ; this was the case of poor Queen 
Katharine. When we injure, we are likely 
to hate : Anne's conscience was sore on thia 
point, nor could she consider herself the law* 
ful wife of King Henry, until the tidings of 
that unhappy lady's death arrived; when, 
clasping her hands in exultation, she foolishly 
and wrongfully exclaimed, " Then I am at 
last a Queen ! " 

The speech was almost a fatal one for her: 
the King was at the moment much affected 
by contrition and pity, on reading the pa- 
thetic farewell of his poor wife, and must 
have regarded her conduct as most indeli- 
cate. 

Anne was probably sensible that his pas- 
sionate love for her had now greatly cooled ; 
but she was not aware that she had a rival. 
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The alteration in her own manner and mode 
of life might have rendered her less pleasing 
to him: it is hard to serve two masters; 
she had grown grave and more prudent in 
manner ; and no longer accompanied him in 
boisterous hunting parties, armed with bow 
and arrows, as she used to do before her 
marriage. She led a domestic life, and em- 
ployed herself with her ladies in working ; 
and gave them books of devotion. 

Her friend Wyatt describes her labours, 
and, after saying that they produced the 
fine piece of tapestry at Hampton Court, 
adds — " But far more precious in the sight 
of God were those works which she caused 
her maidens and those about her daily to 
execute in shirts and other garments for the 
use of the poor. . . . Her eye of charity, her 
hand of bounty, passed through the whole 
land : all times will remember it." 

It is seldom that, at the moment we do 
wrong, we are sensible of the punishments 
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and righteous judgments of God. So it was 
with Anne; her calamities came upon her 
when to the eye of man she would seem less 
deserving of them. 

Anne was near giving birth % to another 
child, which both the royal parents anxiously 
hoped would be a Prince, when she abruptly 
discovered that her inconstant husband had 
transferred his capricious fondness to Jane 
Seymour, one of her own maids of honour* 

The proud and indignant temper of the 
spoiled favourite could not suffer her to re- 
ceive this mortifying fact with the patience 
and prudence that would have been desi- 
rable. She forgot that her husband had 
acted so by herself, when he was the hus- 
band of another; and she burst into such an 
agony of passion and sorrow, that the King, 
alarmed for the consequences, said gently to 
her — " Be at peace, sweetheart, and all shall 
be well for thee." 

But Anne's passion brought on her illness: 
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and the expected heir to the throne was still- 
born. This enraged King Henry, who cruelly 
reproached her; and she, in return, cast all 
the blame on him, and charged him with 
causing her unhappiness by his conduct with 
Jane Seymour. 

This further angered the tyrant Monarch ; 
and on her recovery, Anne found his love 
for her was gone ; her influence and power 
over him had ended ; " the Star of the 
Court/' as she had long been considered, 
had sunk ; and a new, though less brilliant 
light had, unperceived by her, arisen. 

Queen Anne retired to Greenwich : find- 
ing that she could not dismiss Jane Seymour 
from the Court, she lived in a very retired 
and melancholy manner: choosing out the 
most lonely spots in the Park, she there 
perhaps reflected over a life of folly, and 
apprehended an end of woe. 

How well for her that, before this, she 
had reformed her life, and been instructed 
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where and how to seek a peace which the 
world had not given, and could not take 
away! 

When we see that great court at Green- 
wich Hospital, now occupied by the pen- 
sioners, it is curious to reflect that on that 
very spot sat the fallen " Star of the Court," 
in lonely sadness, watching her little dogs, 
and amusing herself by setting them to fight ! 




CHAPTER IX. 



Whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them ; 
I withheld not my heart from any joy. . . Then I looked 
on all the works that my hands had wrought; and on 
all the labour that I had laboured to do ; and behold all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit 
under the sun. king solomon. 



JOOR Anne Boleyn had, for some 
years of her tumultuous life, 
been " sowing the wind," and 
now, in the same expressive 
language of holy Scripture, she was about 
to " reap the whirlwind." The all but ab- 
solute power of the tyrannical King had to 
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find some colour of justice in executing its 
decrees. He could not put away Anne as he 
had put away Katharine; it was necessary to 
produce some charge against her ; and this the 
Court slanderers very quickly furnished him 
with. The naturally easy manners of Anne, 
rendered still more so by her long residence 
in France, which' had given her society an 
additional charm both to Henry and others, 
exposed her, as such manners often do, to 
harsh aspersions : but the lively demeanour 
that was pardonable in a Maid of Honour, 
was deemed unbecoming in a Queen; and 
Anne's familiarity with her former friends, 
and even with her dependants, now gave 
occasion to her enemies, and the mean flat- 
terers of the King's humours, to hint sus- 
picions of the propriety of her moral con- 
duct. 

Anne always expected to find herself an 
object of admiration; she was so accustomed 
to this, that it was affirmed she had per- 
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mitted a low-born musician, named Smeaton, 
to express it to her. This man heard the 
rumours that were whispered in the Court 
before she did ; and, full of anxiety for him- 
self and his injured Queen, sought her pre- 
sence, with the hope of warning her of her 
danger. But vanity was to be fatal to Anne 
Boleyn: she attributed Smeaton's sadness 
to the hopeless admiration he entertained for 
herself; and thus spoke to him in a manner 
which caused the loss of the opportunity the 
man had sought; for he was soon after ar- 
rested, loaded with irons, and thrown into 
the Tower. 

Anne, it is said, was not even then aware 
of the cause; and did not apprehend any 
danger: yet, probably, she had forebodings 
as to her fate, for she committed the charge 
of her infant Elizabeth's religious training 
to her chaplain, Parker, a divine who is well 
known among those of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. 
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On the celebration of May-day, so merry 
a day in the olden time of England, Qneen 
Anne appeared once more at a scene, which 
would have been more accordant with her 
taste and feelings in other days, as affording 
occasion for that display, in which she de- 
lighted. This was a tournay at Greenwich : 
the scene was a splendid and animated one ; 
and seated by her royal husband, Anne 
might have forgotten her fears and fore- 
bodings. Her Brother, Lord Rochford, was 
the challenger, and Henry Norris, the King's 
great friend and one of the witnesses of her 
private marriage, was the defender. Norris, 
heated in the course, unfortunately rested 
beneath the Queen's balcony, who either by 
accident, or with the freedom that marked 
her actions and manners, let fall her hand- 
kerchief at his feet. It would seem to have 
been- intentionally done ; for Norris dared to 
wipe his face with it, and handed it back on 
the point of his lance. 
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King Henry, who was only anxiously 
watching to seize the first excuse, which the 
unguarded conduct of his once loved Anne 
afforded, started from his seat and hastily 
left the court: six gentlemen most in his 
confidence followed, as if aware of the cause : 
Anne sunk overwhelmed with dismay; but 
immediately withdrew. 

Lord Rochford and Norris were both 
directly arrested ; as was, soon afterwards, 
Francis Weston, another gentleman accused 
of taking liberties with the Queen. King 
Henry rode back to Whitehall in company 
with his prisoner Norris; and, as his once 
familiar friend, urged him to procure his 
mercy by confessing his guilt, and convicting 
the Queen. But Norris indignantly refused 
to do so, and declared he would maintain his 
innocence and hers; he was therefore sent 
off to the Tower. 

The arrest of Anne's only and beloved bro- 
ther seemed still more cruel and unaccount- 
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able : and it is painful to mention that this 
was done through the malice and jealousy 
of his own wife. George and Anne Boleyn, 
with the accomplished Lord Surrey, the 
elegant poet, who was their cousin, and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, formed a little group at the 
court of Henry VIII. from which it might 
have derived its greatest lustre. The closest 
intimacy and affection subsisted between the 
brother and sister whose tastes and acquire- 
ments were similar ; his basely-minded wife, 
jealous of this brotherly affection for one so 
superior to herself, ventured on the awful 
crime of causing Henry to arrest, and finally 
to murder her innocent husband. History 
is little more than a record of human crime, 
and how often do we therein find recorded 
the awful lengths to which woman's jealousy 
and revenge will lead that being whose attri- 
butes should be humility, gentleness, pity. 
The day after this terrible warning of the 
coming storm, when the Queen sat down to 
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dinner, she perceived a gloomy silence among 
her ladies; the King's waiter used to come 
on such occasions and pronounce to her 
Majesty the singular salutation : — " Much 
good may it do you;" — but this day, he 
came not; and, before the silent and anxious 
meal was fully ended, the Lords of the coun- 
cil came in, followed by Sir William King- 
ston, the Constable of the Tower. 

Anne started up in terror, and asked what 
they wanted. 

The Duke of Norfolk, who, though her 
uncle was her enemy, replied that it was his 
Majesty's pleasure she should remove to the 
Tower. " If it be his Majesty's pleasure," 
said Anne with firmness, " I am ready to 
obey ;" and without even changing her 
dress, she went with them to the barge that 
waited to convey her to that place of dread. 

The sun of her prosperity had now set; 
and Anne met only contempt and reproach 
from the proud minions of court, who at- 
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tended upon her. Before she left the barge, 
Anne fell on her knees, and solemnly protested 
she was innocent of all that was said against 
her; she then implored her uncle to take her 
to the King, that she might declare the same 
to him ; but the unfeeling man left her 
without saying a word. When entering the 
Tower she fell again on her knees, crying 
— " Lord, help me, as I am guiltless :" and 
then asked if she was to be taken to a dun- 
geon. The Lieutenant told her " No ;" she 
was to be in her own apartments, which she 
had occupied at her coronation. 

What words were these for the unhappy 
outcast Queen ! what recollections must they 
have brought to her bursting heart ! How 
like to a fantastic dream must have appeared 
the scene of pomp and triumph which that 
fatal Tower had so lately displayed, when she 
was the passionately beloved and highly 
honoured bride, of the man, who now sent 
her there a dishonoured Queen and suspected 
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wife. Anne buret into a flood of tears ; but 
bow her better and more religious feelings 
came into power, and she cried, " It is too 
good for me ! Jesus, have mercy upon me !" 
For some time it seemed that the poor crea- 
ture's mind was bewildered and unsettled by 
terror and sorrow. She fell into hysterics, 
weeping and laughing together, and then 
looking wildly about her, demanded of the 
Lieutenant wherefore she was there; ex- 
claiming also, " Oh ! where is my sweet 
brother?" 

There is something so perfectly feminine 
in this account of Anne's distressed state, 
that we cannot doubt its truth ; though much 
that she said and did was doubtlessly misre- 
presented by two unfeeling women, who were 
set over her as spies rather than as atten- 
dants or companions. 

The faithful Wyatt's sister, Margaret, was 
with poor Anne, and very constant and kind 
to her ; but she was only allowed to be with 
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her in the presence of her jailer or his wife. 
Anne, however, contrived to have a letter 
sent to the King, which, though written in 
the high and beautiful spirit of an injured 
and slandered woman, was only calculated 
to enrage that fickle and unjust monarch the 
more : and the doers of evil seldom like to 
have their consciences touched. 

The letter is a long one; but the follow- 
ing are some extracts from it. 

" To the King, from the Laoye in 
the Tower. . 

"Your Grace's displeasure and my im- 
prisonment are things so strange unto me, 
that what to write, or what to excuse, I am 
altogether ignorant. • . • But let not your 
Grace imagine that your poor wife will ever 
be brought to own a fault, where not so 
much as a thought ever proceeded. And, to 
speak truth, never a Prince had a wife more 
loyal in all duty, and true affection, than 
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you have ever found in Anne Bulen — with 
which name and place I could willingly have 
contented myself, if God and your Grace's 
pleasure had so been pleased. ... 

" You have chosen me from a low estate 
to be your Queen and companion, far beyond 
my desert or desire ; if then you found me 
worthy of such honour, good your Grace, let 
not any light fancy, or bad counsel of my 
enemies, withdraw your princely favour from 
me; neither let that stain, that unworthy 
stain, of a disloyal heart towards your Grace, 
ever cast so foul a blot on me, and on the 
infant Princess your daughter. 

" Try me, good King, let me have a lawful 
trial ; and let not my sworn enemies sit as 
my accusers and judges 

" But if you have already determined of 
me, and that not only my death, but an in- 
famous slander must bring you the joying of 
your desired happiness, then I desire of God 
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that He will pardon your great sin herein, 
and likewise my enemies; and that He will 
not call you to a strict account for your un- 
princely and cruel usage of me, at His ge- 
neral judgment-seat, where both you and 
I must shortly appear: and in whose just 
judgment, I doubt not, whatsoever the world 
may think of me, mine innocency shall be 
openly shewn. 

u My last and only request shall be, that 
myself only may bear the burden of your 
Grace's displeasure; and that it may not 
touch the innocent souls of those poor gen- 
tlemen, whom, as I understand, are likewise 
in strict imprisonment for my sake. 

" If ever I found favour in your sight, if 
ever the name of Anne Bulen have been 
pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain this 
request : so will I leave to trouble your Grace 
any further ; with my earnest prayer to the 
Trinity to have your Grace in His good 
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keeping, and to direct you in all your ac- 
tions. 

" From my doleful prison in the Tower, 
the 6th of May. 

Anne Bulen. 

From a letter expressive of so upright and 
noble a mind in its writer, we may judge 
what Anne Boleyn would have been, had 
her youth been discreetly guided, and go- 
verned by the religious principles which now 
sustained her. 

Her kind anxiety for the unfortunate pri- 
soners, who so terribly suffered on her ac- 
count, was great; and, notwithstanding that 
it might be imputed to a wrong cause, she 
carried it so far as to inquire, with her cus- 
tomary want of caution, whether any one 
made their beds. 






CHAPTER X. 



The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; 
The most arch deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

SHAKSPEARE. 




|HE form of a trial, conducted 
within the walls of the Tower, 
was gone through in the case 
of Queen Anne and her brother 
Lord Rochford. The cruel wife of the latter 
appeared to accuse her husband of being on 
terms of unbecoming familiarity with the 
Queen. His eloquent and spirited defence 
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could not save the life which had been already 
condemned, and he was pronounced guilty. 

Queen Anne was then called to the bar; 
and though she had neither counsel, adviser/ 
nor human friend to support her courage in 
that dreadful and humiliating hour, yet are 
we told she advanced and presented herself 
with the true dignity of a Queen, and curt- 
sied to her judges, looking round without 
any sign of fear upon them all. 

" Anne held up her hand on hearing her 
accusation, and pleaded Not Guilty. Her 
friend Wyatt's descendant, speaking of this 
trial, says, in the quaint style of his time, 
' For the evidence, as I never could hear of 
any, I believe it was small. The accusers 
must have doubted* whether their proofs 
would not prove their reproofs, when they 
durst not bring them to the light in an open 
place/"* 

* Wyatt's Memoir in Cavendish's Life of Wolsey. 
L 
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Anne, however, was pronounced guilty; 
and, after this trial, was ordered to lay aside 
her crown and all other insignia of her rank 
as Queen. This order she instantly obeyed, 
and thus became the simple Anne Boleyn 
again ; but oh ! how different from the " Star 
of the Court ! " the bright, the gay, the ad- 
mired Anne of earlier days ! 

When these signs of ber fatal royalty were 
laid aside, and the crown to which she had 
wrongfully aspired was cast from her head, 
her stern uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, pro- 
nounced the terrible sentence that she was 
condemned to be burnt, or beheaded, at the 
King's pleasure. 

Anne did not evince any terror at hearing 
this awful doom; but, clasping her hands, 
she raised her eyes to heaven and solemnly 
said, " Oh ! Father ! oh ! Creator ! Thou who 
art the Way, the Life, and the Truth, knowest 
whether I have deserved this death !" 

Happy is it for those who, amid the awe 
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of an earthly tribunal, can look up with 
humble confidence, and call the Almighty 
God their ' Father ! ' happier still for those 
who, at that great tribunal from which there 
is no appeal, shall be able to claim a Father 
in the Judge of quick and dead ! 

There was yet one step to be taken in 
regard to poor Anne Boleyn, and this was 
to prove her marriage illegal ; to the end 
that young Elizabeth, her child, might be 
dispossessed of the crown, which Henry, in 
the ardour of his love for her mother, had 
settled upon her. For this end cruel policy 
was retorted to. A contract of marriage was 
at that era considered almost as binding as 
the ceremony itself. Anne had been con- 
tracted to her unfortunate lover Percy, and 
the tyrant King had caused the contract to 
be broken, in order to obtain her for himself. 
But now the Earl of Northumberland was 
required to acknowledge that this contract 
had been formed ; and, after her condemna- 
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tion, Anne was applied to for the same pur- 
pose. 

Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
persuaded her to consent to a step that might 
save her life, that of abdicating her queenly 
dignity by admitting that her marriage was 
unlawful. This Anne had proudly refused 
to do, telling the rude men who conveyed 
her to the Tower, with a proud movement of 
her neck, that they could not prevent her 
from dying their Queen. 

But the love of life is strong within the 
human breast; and, more than her own, 
there was her beloved brother's and four 
others to be saved. Anne consented to the 
proposal, and was summoned on the salva- 
tion of her soul to attend at Lambeth, where, 
in a secret crypt, this mock ceremony was 
gone through, and Anne Boleyn, after her 
toils and anxieties, her errors and sins against 
others, to reach the royal rank, resigned, in 
the hope of saving life, all right and title 
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to it, and consented to acknowledge her fatal 
marriage an unlawful act. 

But the cruelty of the selfish man for 
whom, or rather for whose state, she had 
renounced the love and happiness of private 
lifey was more fully known to her when, on 
returning privately to the dismal Tower, she 
heard the solemn knell that announced the 
death of her dear brother and the other gentle- 
men, for whose sake principally she had con- 
sented to the act that disinherited her child. 
"Let my children be royal, whatever becomes 
of me/' was the reckless speech of the am? 
bitious beauty in former days; and thus were 
all her offences punished. The wretched 
musician, Smeaton, was horribly tortured, to 
force him to convict the Queen: he was the 
only one from whom anything that could be 
called a confession was extorted : and when 
his miserable ministers informed Henry that 
nothing more could be got from him, he was 
ordered to be hanged. 
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The other prisoners, being gentlemen, were 
beheaded. Lord Rochford exhorted them to 
die courageously, and as Christians should : 
his old friends and companions, who had 
shared with him the golden dreams and plea- 
sant hours that had passed away, he ear- 
nestly entreated to lire according to the 
Gospel, not in preaching, but in practice; 
for he would rather see one good liver ac- 
cording to the Gospel than ten babblers, (or 
talkers of it merely). The night before his 
death he is said to have sung the sweet Fare- 
well to his Lute, composed by himself: 

" Farewell, my Lute, this is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 
For ended is what we began : 
Now is the song both sung and past, 
My Lute, be still, for I have done/' 

Queen Anne, in her speech to her judges 
after condemnation, had said, " God bath 
taught me how to die, and he will strengthen 
my faith : as for my brother, and those con- 
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demned with him, I would willingly suffer 
many deaths, to deliver them ; but since I 
see it so pleases the King, I will willingly 
accompany them in death, with this assu- 
rance, that I shall lead an endless life with 
them in peace.' 9 Such hope might sustain 
her, and it was all she had to look to. 

She now appeared desirous to die, so that 
the Lieutenant of the Tower said he had seen 
men and women executed who were in great 
sorrow ; but to his mind, " this lady hath 
great joy and pleasure in death." 

In the exercises of devotion, Anne was 
constant and fervent. Although she bears 
the reproach of adverse historians on account 
of her favouring the Reformers, she appears 
to have had a confessor with her; and ur- 
gently requested that the sacrament might 
be in her closet and remain there at night. 
The hour of her execution being determined, 
Anne sent this message to the King, her 
once passionate lover and fond husband: 
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" Commend me to his Majesty, and tell him 
he hath been ever constant in his career of 
advancing me : from a private gentlewoman he 
made me a Marchioness ; from a Marchioness 
a Queen ; and now having left me no higher 
degree of honour, he gives my innocency the 
crown of martyrdom. " This speech was very 
characteristic of Anne Boleyn's former spirit; 
but where could be found the messenger bold 
enough to convey it? 

At twelve o'clock on the 19th of May, 
the anniversary of her splendid coronation, 
Anne Boleyn passed from the Tower gate 
into the court, to lay on the block that head 
on which had then been placed the royal 
crown of St. Edward. 

As this was the first spectacle of the kind 
ever exhibited in England, namely the death 
of a crowned Queen by the hand of the 
headsman, it was deemed prudent to have 
it take place in private, and even to keep the 
exact hour concealed. 
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Anne came forth robed in black damask, 
with a deep white cape upon her neck : on 
her head was the velvet hood, pointed in 
front, which we generally see in her pictures : 
she had spent the greater part of the night 
in devotional exercises, and her feelings, 
always excitable, were, it may be supposed, 
highly wrought upon. To this cause was 
ascribed the flush upon her cheek, and the 
extraordinary brilliancy of the eyes that once 
sparkled only with the beam of a bright, 
joyous spirit. 

Anne Boleyn is said never to have looked 
so beautiful as when brought forth to die— . 
the victim of her own misguided genius and 
of the evil passions of a sensual man. 

As she looked round upon her enemies, 
some of whom had been indebted to her for 
their fortune, she only observed that she had 
come to die and not to accuse her foes. 

The speech she is reported to have made, 
was, most probably in great part, made for. 
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her, to please the King : as it is not probably 
she could speak of him in such flattering 
terms. 

The ladies who attended her, foremost 
among whom was Wyatt's sister, being too 
much overwhelmed to assist her, she herself 
removed her head-dress, and the cape from 
her neck: and then covering her bright 
black hair with a little cap, she uttered these 
pathetic words : — " Alas ! poor head, in a 
brief space thou wilt roll in the dust on a 
scaffold! as in life thou didst not merit to 
wear the crown of a Queen, so in death thou 
deservest not better doom than this." 

Anne took this beautiful farewell of her 
weeping ladies : 

" And ye, my damsels, who, whilst I 
lived, ever shewed yourselves so diligent in 
my service, and who are now to be present 
at my last hour and mortal agony, as in good 
fortune ye were faithful to me, so at this my 
miserable death ye do not forsake me. Add 
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as I cannot reward you for your true service 
to me, I pray you to take comfort for my 
loss: howbeit, forget me not, and be always 
faithful to the King's grace, and to her 
whom with happier fortune ye may have as 
your Queen and mistress. Esteem your 
honour far beyond your life; and in your 
prayers forget not to pray to the Lord Jesus 
for my soul." 

She then whispered some moments with 
her friend and companion in happy childhood, 
tile sister of Wyatt, before mentioned, and it 
was thought that she sent some parting 
message to her poet friend, of other days. 
She had carried to the block a small book of 
devotion which she now bequeathed to Mar- 
garet, who ever after carried it in her bosom. 

There are many different accounts given of 
Queen Anne's last moments; some saying 
that she refused to have her eyes covered ; 
and that their bright, and perhaps fearful 
glances, prevented the executioner, who had 
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been brought over from Calais for Jthe pur- 
pose, from striking his fatal blow ; until, at 
last, he was obliged to resort to a singular 
artifice, namely that of taking off his shoes, 
and making another man advance on one 
side of the kneeling Lady with more noise, 
while he stole up at the other; so that while 
she, deceived by the opposite sound, turned 
her bright eyes towards it, he took his aim 
and with one stroke of the sword, for at 
Henry's whim this instrument was used, he 
severed that beautiful head from the body. 

Others affirm that one of her ladies covered 
her eyes ; the rest, retiring a space, kneeled 
down, drowned in tears, while Anne only cried 
— " O ! Lord God, have pity on my soul." 

The latter appears to be the preferable 
relation of the close of this tragedy ; the 
former casting an unsuitable air of burlesque 
upon it. 

The executioner held up the face to view 
that had been the subject of admiration in 
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courts and Palaces, her brilliant eyes seemed 
mournfully to look down on the bleeding 
body ; and the lips moved before they closed 
for ever upon earth. 

There is good hope that the gay and giddy 
Anne Boleyn had become a changed cha- 
racter, and died in penitence, yet in faith 
and hope ; if. so, her sorrows wrought for her 
good. Her faithful ladies washed the bleed- 
ing and mangled form of her who had been 
the " Star of their court," placed it in an old 
chest, and carried it within the church of the 
Tower. No sepulchral rites were shown to 
the remains of her whom the great King had 
lately delighted to honour : he was even then 
anxiously awaiting the sound of the gun that 
should announce his liberty. Henry was 
standing under an oak in Richmond Park, 
with his hounds around him, and in his hunt- 
ing garb, when he heard that awful signal, 
which should have sounded with a fearful 
knell to his guilty soul. " Ha ! ha !" he 
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exclaimed, " the deed is done ! unloose the 
dogs and let as away. 9 ' But his pretended 
chase led him into Wilts, to a place appro- 
priately named Wolf-Hall; and there, the 
next morning, he married poor Anne Boleyn's 
rival, Jane Seymour. 

The spot where the remains of the cele- 
brated Anne Boleyn rest is uncertain ; for a 
hint is given in Wyatt's Memoir that another 
burial, than that conferred upon them by 
her trembling women was assigned to them ; 
when he says, " Ood provided for her corpse 
sacred burial, even in a place consecrate to 
innocence."* The materials for this Memoir 
were collected by the Poet himself, and 
arranged, it is thought, by his grandson. 

From the above remark it has been ima- 
gined that Sir Thomas Wyatt and some other 
devoted friends privately removed the Queen's 
remains to the burying-place of her family, 

* See Cavendish's Wolsey. Appendix. 
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in her native county of Norfolk. The ab- 
sence of the King and his false courtiers, at 
the new wedding -festivities, might allow 
easier opportunity of stealing away the dis- 
regarded relics. Anne's once plighted hus- 
band, Percy, Earl of Northumberland, who 
had so great an influence on the misfortunes 
of her life, only survived her four months, 
and Sir Thomas Wyatt died four years after 
her. 

Believing now, that our object has been 
effected in telling the story of her life in 
such a manner as that its moral may be 
apparent to the young, the lovely, the distin- 
guished, or the tempted ; we shall conclude 
with the melancholy dirge, composed and 
sung by her, whose songs in the Courts of 
France and England, could little have led* 
those who celebrated her charms, to imagine 
the death-doomed Queen singing within her 
gloomy tower her own death-song: — 
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i. 

Oh, Death ! rock me asleep. 
Bring on my quiet rest; 
Let pass my very guiltless ghost 
Out of my careful breast. 
Ring out the doleful knell, 
Let its sound my death tell : 

For I must die, 

There is no remedy, 

For now I die 1 

2. 

My pains who can express, 

Alas ! They are so strong ! 

My dolour will not suffer strength 

My life for to prolong. 

Alone in prison strange 

I wait my destiny, 

Woe worth thte cruel hap, that I 

Should taste this misery. 

3. 

Farewell my pleasures past, 

Welcome my present pain; 

I feel my torments so increase, 

That life cannot remain. 

Sound now the passing bell, 

Hung is my doleful knell, 

For its sound my death doth tell. 
Death doth draw nigh, 
Sound the knell dolefully, 
For now I die ! 



r Jorcr, 
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Bishop Burnet observes that Henry VIII. 
" never hated nor ruined any one by halves." 
How dangerous is even the affection of one 
to whom such a description applies. There 
is a beautiful, truth in these old lines : — 

" Yet wise men say affection never dies. 
No, but it turns; and, when it long hath slept, 
Looks heavy like the eye that hath long wept. 
1 could it die, that were a restful state, 
But, living, it converts to deadly hate." 



FINIS. 
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STORIES of EDWARD and his LITTLE FRIENDS. With 16 
Illustrations on steel. Price 4s. 6d. 

STORIES selected from the HISTORY of FRANCE, chrono- 
logically arranged from Clovis to the present time. With Portraits of 
Thirty-four of the Sovereigns in their propyr Costumes, also Four 
Engravings relating to Events of French History. Price 4s. 

SUNDAY LESSONS for LITTLE CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Barwell. Second Edition. Price 2s. 64. 



GRANT AND GRIFFITH, 



THREE SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH. 

With Frontispiece, or other Engraving*. 



THE CHAPTER of KINGS. 
By Mr. Collins. With 38 
Engravings, (4j. coloured.) 

CLAUDINE, a Swiss Tale. By 
the Author of "Always Happy," 
&c. New Edition. With En- 
gravings. 

COUNSELS at HOME; with 
Anecdotes, Tales, &c. Two 
Engravings. 

ENGLISH HISTORY MADE 
EASY, on a Popular Plan, 
with 600 questions relating to 
the principal events. Second 
Edition. With Engravings. 

FRUITS of ENTERPRISE, 
exhibited in the Travels of Bel- 
zoni. Ninth Edition, 18mo. 

FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Abbe Gaultibr. Witli 
coloured Maps. Tenth Edition. 

GEOGRAPHICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL QUESTIONS. By 
the Abbe Gaultier, forming a 
sequel to "Familiar Geography." 

INFANTINE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Author of 
"The Child's Grammar." Sixth 
Edition. With numerous wood- 



cuts. Square, price 3*. plain (or 
Zs. 6d. half-bound, coloured). 

THE LITTLE GRAMMA- 
RIAN ; in a Series of Instinc- 
tive Tales. By the Rev. W. 
Fletcher. Second Edition. 
With 12 Engravings, 18mo. 

MORAL TALES. By a Fa- 
ther. With 2 Engravings. 

THE SON of a GENIUS. By 
Mrs. Hofland. Fourteenth 
Edition, 18mo. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S OLD 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With 24 Engravings. 

MRS. TRIMMER'S NEW 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With 40 Engravings. 

THE TWIN SISTERS; or, 
the Advantages of Religion. By 
Miss Sandham. Twentieth 
Edition. 18mo. 

A VISIT to GROVE COT- 
TAGE ; and the Indian Ca- 
binet Opened. New Edition. 

WILLIAM TELL and HO- 
FER the TYROLESE. New 
Edition. With four Engravings. 



HALF-A-CROWN EACH, CLOTH. 

With Frontispiece or other Engravings. 



ANECDOTES OF PETER 
THE GREAT, Emperor of 
Russia. By the Author of " A 
Visit to my Birthplace," &c. 
18mo. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
By the Abbe" Lang let du 
Frssnoy. A New Edition. 
With coloured Maps, &c 16mo. 



ALWAYS HAPPY ; or, Anec- 
dotes of Felix and his Sister 
Serena. A Tale, written for 
her Children by a Mother. 
Thirteenth Edition. 18mo. 

CONVERSATIONS on AS- 
TRONOMY. With several 
appropriate Engravings. l6mo. 



SUCCESSORS TO J. HARRIS. 



CONVERSATIONS on the 
LIFE op CHRIST. By a Mo- 
ther. 12 Engravings. 16mo. 

THE DAUGHTER op a GE- 
NIUS. A Tale. By Mrs. Hof- 
land. Sixth Edition. 18mo. 

EASY RHYMES. By a Lady. 
With Eight Engravings. 1 8mo. 

ELLEN the TEACHER; a 
Tale for Youth. By Mrs. Hop- 
land. New Edition. 18mo. 

EMILY'S REWARD; or, the 
Children's Trip to Paris. By 
Mrs. Hofland. 18mo. 

LESSONS of WISDOM for 
the Young. With 12 plates. 
By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 
Second Edition. 18ino. 

THE LITTLE READER. 
With 20 wood-cuts, square. 

NURSERY FABLES, Original 
and Select. With 19 cuts. 
New Edition. 16mo. 



PARLOUR COMMEN- 
TARIES on the CONSTITU- 
TION and LAWS of ENG- 
LAND. By J. Taylor. 12mo. 

THE PICTURESQUE PRI- 
MER : or, Useful Matter made 
Pleasing Pastime. New Edi- 
tion. With 120 cuts. 16mo. 

THE RIVAL CRUSOES ; also, 
A VOYAGE to NORWAY, 
and the FISHERMAN'S COT- 
TAGE. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 

THE STUDENTS; or, Biogra- 
phy of the Grecian Philoso- 
phers. With frontispiece. 12mo. 

SUNDAY LESSONS for 
LITTLE CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. Bar well. Second Edi- 
tion. 16mo. 

THEODORE; or, The Cru- 
saders. A Tale. By Mrs. 
Hofland. Seventh Edition. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH. 

With Frontispiece, S[c. 



LE BABILLARD; an Amus- 
ing Introduction to the French 
Language, by a French Lady. 
Third Edit., with 16 engravings. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. Dedi- 
cated by a Mother to her Chil- 
dren. Second Edition. 

THE HISTORY of PRINCE 
LEE BOO. New Edition. 

MORE TALES for IDLE 
HOURS. New Edition. 

NINA, an Icelandic Tale. By 
the Author of " Always Hap- 
py," &c. New Edition. 



RHODA ; or, The Excellence of 
Charity. By the Author of 
" The Cottage on the Common," 
&c. With three Engravings. 

SPRING FLOWERS and the 
MONTHLY MONITOR; or, 
Easy Lessons, adapted to every 
Season of the Year; with Les- 
sons for Sundays, and Hymns. 

WELCOME VISITOR, or The 
Good Uncle ; a Collection of 
Original Stories, containing se- 
veral well-authenticated Anec- 
dotes, displaying striking traits 
of Virtue and Heroism in Early 
Life. Third Edition. 



GRANT AND GRIFFITH'S JUVENILE BOOKS. 



One Shilling each with Coloured Plates, or in doth, 1 a. Zd. 



1. The Alphabet of Goody 
Two-Shoes. 

2. Cinderella ; or, The Little 
Glass Slipper. 

3. Cock-Robin. 

4. Costumes of Different 
Nations Illustrated. 

5. The Cribs of London. 

6. The Courtship, Marriage, 
&c. of Cock-Robin and Jenny 
Wren. 

7. The Cowslip ; or, Cautionary 
Stories in Verse, plain 18mo. 

(1*. 6rf. coloured.) 

8. The Daisy; plain. 18mo. 
(1*. 6d. coloured.) 

9. Dame Partlett's Farm. 

10. Grandmamma's Rhymes 
for the Nursery. With 24 
superior Wood-cuts. Plain. 

11. Dame Trot and her Cat. 

12. The History of the Apple 
Pie. With Dame Dearlove's 
Ditties. 

13. The History of the House 
that Jack built. 

14. The History of Primrose 
Pretty-Face. Plain. 

15. The Holiday Present* 
With 4 plates, plain. 

16. The Infant's Friend ; or, 
Easy Reading Lessons. 

17. The Infant's Grammar ; 
or, A Picnic .Party of the 
Parts of Speech. 

18. Little Rhymes for Little 
Folks. 

19. Margery Meanwell : or, 
the History of Goody Two- 
Shoes, in Verse. Plain. 

20. The Monkey's Frolic, &c. 



21. Mother Hubbard and her 
Dog. 

22. Nursery Ditties from the 
Lips of Mrs. Lullaby. With 
Illustrations by Leech. Plain. 

23. The Old Woman and her 
Pig. 

24. Thr Peacock at Home ; 
with the Butterfly's Ball ; 
and the Fancy Fair. 

25. A Peep at the Stars, in 
easy Rhymes. 

26. Portraits and Charac- 
ters of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Part I. 

27. Kings of England. Part II. 

28. Peter Piper's Practical 
Principles of Plain and 
Perfect Pronunciation. 

29. Puss in Boots ; or, The 
Master-Cat. 

30. The Royal Primer; and 
The Rational Alphabet. 

31. Simple Stories, in Words 
of One Syllable. 

32. The Snow-Drop ; or, Poetic 
Trifles for Little Folks. 

33. Take Your Choice; or, 
The Alphabet Community. 

34. Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Beasts. Part I. 

35. Tommy Trip's do. Part II. 

36. Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Birds. Part I. 

37. Tommy Trip's do. Part II. 

38. Walks with Mamma ; or, 
Stories in Words of One Syl- 
lable. 

39. Whittington and his Cat. 

40. The Word Book; or, 
Stories chiefly in Three Letters. 



Lowdok : PrinUd by 8. & J. Bsntlbt, Wilbok, and Fist, Bangor Home Shoe Unt. 



